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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 

For sale 

Ian Donovan bases his argument about 
international Jewish power on the claim 
that: “The Israeli Law of Return gives 
citizenship rights to all Jews bom in other 
countries, subject to some conditions that 
are part religious, part political. This leads 
to a situation ... where a substantial group 
of bourgeois has citizenship rights - ie, 
ownership rights - over both the Israeli 
capitalist state and the US capitalist state 
or that of some European countries, 
whichever they are indigenous citizens 
of, on the basis of their Jewish birth. 
Therefore, we have overlapping ruling 
classes between Israel and a number of 
European and North American capitalist- 
imperialist states” (Letters, January 18). 

Ian’s paraphrase of Israel’s Law of 
Return is inaccurate. This discriminatory 
law does not actually “give citizenship 
rights” to all Jews. It gives them the right 
to immigrate to Israel and become its 
citizens. Does this make all the world’s 
Jewish capitalists part of the Israeli 
ruling class? Well, by the same logic 
you could claim that all sufficiently rich 
persons around the world, Jewish or 
gentile, are part of the EU ruling class, 
because any one of them can easily and 
legally buy Cypriot citizenship for the 
paltry sum of £1.5 million; Bulgarian 
citizenship is cheaper, at £448,443; and 
becoming a Maltese citizen is dirt-cheap 
at £131,521 - easily affordable to most 
members of the international bourgeoisie. 
If they don’t fancy the Mediterranean, 
they can buy, for a relatively modest 
sum, citizenship of a Caribbean paradise 
island. These passports are officially 
for sale. Unofficially, a sufficiently rich 
person can become a citizen of almost 
any country s/he fancies. 

In fact, perhaps it is correct to say that 
the capitalist ruling class, irrespective of 
religion, is international. 

Moshe Machover 
email 

Straw men 

My thanks to Paul Demarty for his swift 
and detailed reply (‘Foundations in 
sand’, January 18) to my ‘Understanding 
poststructuralism’(January 11). 

Granted, he provides erudite 
statements about specific aspects of 
poststructuralism. But he also lapses into 
sophistry in places and ends up waffling 
on about Marx’s essentialism, which he 
doesn’t understand. He also likes to set 
up straw men, which are easier to knock 
down. Therefore, he fails to counter my 
argument effectively. In short, his article 
lacks cohesion and in this sense it is a 
mirror of poststructuralism itself! So who 
has built their argument on “foundations 
in sand”: Demarty or myself? 

Paul distorts my position from 
the outset: I did not argue that 
“poststructuralism [is] purely a reaction 
to Stalinism”. In fact I said that “things 
develop dialectically; there is no clean-cut 
cause and effect... poststructuralism was 
not a direct consequence of 1968 (that 
would be crude reductivism). Rather the 
defeat of the latter gave it a huge leg-up 
in the intellectual stakes ... [whereas] 
anti-foundationalist ideas ... had been 
simmering away for a long time, waiting 
for its opportunity to come to the fore.” 

He also misunderstands my point that 
structuralism is a “western philosophical 
offshoot” of “Stalinist diamat”, 
epitomised by the work of Althusser. He 
should have realised that I was referring 
to the “anti-humanist, determinist” 
character of Althusser’s writing, not its 
actual antecedents - although his ideas 
are compatible with the former. 

Regarding the question of Maoism, 
Paul concedes that it is “a variant of 
Stalinism”, but then he goes on to point 
out its contradictory nature in relation to 
the latter (compare the idea of teenage 
offspring, who kick against their parents 


before adopting their values once they 
become adults themselves): “[Dunn] 
excoriates Stalinism for selling out in 
May 1968; but the Maoists were on the 
streets.” This is true. But what happened 
to these groups, once Nixon had made 
his historic rapprochement with Mao 
in 1970? 

Like its Stalinist parent, Maoism also 
saw the need for peaceful coexistence with 
imperialism, given that it was essentially a 
national liberation movement. Therefore, 
as long as it was thwarted by the Soviet 
Union, it paid lip service to Marxism 
and internationalism. But, once Mao 
had made an opportunistic alliance with 
imperialism, these groups disintegrated, 
popping up in new incarnations, such 
as third-wave feminism, and so on. At 
least their counterparts based themselves 
on Trotsky’s theoretical critique of 
Stalinism: ie, bureaucratic centralism on 
the one side, and socialism in one country 
on the other. (The fact that the latter also 
disintegrated is another question, which 
dogs every Marxist grouplet today. To 
put it simply, if you aren’t able grow 
your organisation, you could end up as 
a sect, based on the dictatorship of the 
leadership, etc.) 

On the basis of his reply, I’m not 
sure if Paul understands the difference 
between anti-foundationalism 
and foundationalism. The former 
is characterised by the absence of a 
systematic approach to philosophy, which 
is the antithesis of the latter. As Trotsky 
writes in Philosophical tendencies of 
bureaucratism (1928), “Engels felt that 
it was the merit of Marx that he revived 
and defended dialectics at a time of 
epigonism in philosophy and of narrow 
empiricism in the positive sciences ... 
Marx was able to do this by freeing 
dialectics from idealist captivity ... The 
second most important component of 
Marxism is historical materialism: that 
is, the application of materialist dialectics 
to the structure of human society and 
its historical development.” Compare 
Nietzschean subjectivism or the revolt 
against ‘oppressive reason’, which is 
revived by what Paul calls the “decadent- 
nihilist; the most anti-rationalist wing of 
the phenomenologists”. 

He goes on to ask why this - along 
with “the ultra-systemic nostrums of 
structuralism - have proven such an 
intellectually combustible mixture?” 
He says I have no answer to this 
question. Therefore, he overlooks what 
I said in the conclusion to my article: 
“Wittgenstein and Heidegger, as the 
forerunners of anti-foundationalism 
and modem hermeneutics, both were 
working independently of the Marxist 
tradition ... ie, within the sphere of 
speculative philosophy ... Post-1968, 
their ideas gained currency among the 
founders of poststructuralism (eg, the 
work of Derrida, Foucault and Lyotard).” 
In other words, philosophy entered a new 
period of epigonism, from which it has 
yet to recover. 

But, when Paul tries to tackle the 
question of Marx’s essentialism, he starts 
to waffle. This is demonstrated when 
he turns his attention to human nature 
and the question of gender. Clearly, 
here he confuses the biological basis of 
sex or gender, which is determined by 
the arrangement of chromosomes after 
fertilisation (excluding a congenital 
mix-up, which affects only a tiny minority 
of humans), with sexuality, which is a 
social construct. However, the latter has 
its limits: human sexuality, in whatever 
form, cannot overturn the chromosome 
arrangement which one is bom with, 
despite advances in medical technology. 
Hence, when I discussed the question of 
transgender, I posed the question: “How 
far can we push nature’s envelope?” 
We have to distinguish between what is 
natural and what is artificial and how far 
we want to take the latter - whether this 
is a good thing or not. 

Therefore, it is disingenuous of 
Paul to drag the Nazis and the Catholic 
church into my argument. This has 


nothing to do with the “degeneration in 
the racial stock”; likewise vis-a-vis the 
church, which argues that transgender 
is a rejection of “the natural law created 
by god”. But there are still natural laws, 
such as the biological basis of sex and 
gender. We defy them at our peril (the 
notion of man as homo deus springs to 
mind). This is not Marx’s view, which is 
based on the need to establish a harmony 
between the natural laws, which govern 
human nature, and external nature. But 
first we have to establish the material 
basis for “the development of human 
power, which is its own end, the true 
realm of freedom”. This is ‘the telos’ of 
man as a ‘species being’. But of course, 
there is no guiding intelligence; there are 
no short cuts. 

Paul correctly points out that social 
revolutions are usually accompanied 
by “bizarre literary trends”. He quotes 
Trotsky’s Literature and revolution 
(1922), firstly in a positive sense. By 
implication, he compares Trotsky’s 
critique of the Russian formalists and 
Proletcult to poststructuralism. But, 
unlike the former, which was crushed 
by the rising bureaucracy, the latter 
“conquered the literary academy in the 
1970s and 1980s as a result of successive 
political reversals against the Marxist 
left”. But now Paul errs on the side of 
formalism, as opposed to Marxism - ie, 
his thinking is ahistorical. 

On the one hand, the October 
revolution led to a new flowering of the 
Russian avant garde (at least until the 
late 1920s). On the other, the formalists 
and Proletcult disagreed violently with 
Trotsky’s Marxist critique of their 
position, precisely because they believed 
that revolutionary art could play a direct 
role in socialist construction. (Trotsky 
argues that the proletariat had first to be 
educated in the art of the past, before it 
could develop a new culture, which in any 
case would be socialist, not proletarian, 
in character. But that would take more 
than one generation, providing that the 
revolution was successful, etc.) 

In contrast poststructuralism and its 
claims to a new ‘postmodern’ epoch of 
art, based on the new technologies of 
mass reproducibility, do not see the need 
for another revolution at all. But then Paul 
attacks Trotsky, because he claims that, in 
a future communist society, “The average 
human type will rise to the heights of an 
Aristotle, a Goethe or a Marx”. For Paul, 
this is “unforgivably teleological”! Such a 
view is nothing less than cynical, a denial 
of Marx’s own vision of communist 
society - which, as Lifshitz points out 
in his book. The philosophy of art of 
Karl Man (1933), “removes not only 
the abstract contradiction between 
‘work and pleasure’, but also the very 
real contradiction between feeling 
and reason”. But this will require the 
“abolition of classes and the gradual 
disappearance of the contradiction 
between physical and spiritual labour”, 
etc. ( Capital volume 3). 

Personally, I would rather be with 
Marx and Trotsky than the epigones. 
What about you, comrade Demarty? 
Rex Dunn 
email 

Peak journey 

Ted Hankin was right to comment on my 
“journey away from Marxism” (Letters, 
January 18), but ignored my destination, 
which is a democratic socialist society - in 
opposition to the anti-democratic form of 
socialism represented by Marxism, which 
leads to the rule of a bureaucratic ruling 
caste and the suppression of people’s 
democratic rights. 

This usurpation of bureaucracy is a 
tendency in modem society, which Lenin, 
Trotsky and Stalin could do little to defeat 
because Marxism itself contributes to 
the bureaucratic takeover. Even Stalin’s 
and Mao’s anti-bureaucratic drives made 
little difference. My journey away from 
Marxism to democratic socialism is not 
only based on dialectics, but also on 
a study of both Russian and Chinese 


political history, as it relates to the 
struggle for socialism. 

I have argued that Marxism contains 
fundamental flaws and Hankin falsely 
accuses me of not telling “us poor 
deluded Marxists” what these flaws are. 
This claim is untrue and may be due to 
Hankin’s poor memory, or simply not 
understanding the essence of the issues 
I have raised. I have painstakingly 
explained the most important of the flaws 
within Marxism in the limited space 
available in the letters page of the Weekly 
Worker in relation to Marxist philosophy, 
history, economics and politics. For anti¬ 
dialecticians who believe that Marxism 
is flawless, nothing I say will make any 
difference. 

At the philosophical level, I have 
pointed out that Marxism teaches that 
social being determines consciousness. 
This is like saying when a person crosses 
the road the decision was made by his legs 
rather than his mind. Marxism puts being 
in the primary position. I would also like 
to mention that in his book, Materialism 
and empirio-criticism, Lenin defends 
the outdated 19th-century Feuerbachian 
theory that the concept, matter, refers to 
that which is given to us in sensation. 
Modem science has long rejected this 
view and postulates that more than 90% 
of the matter in the universe is not given 
to us in sensation. A good example of 
something not given to us in sensation, 
for instance, is radio or TV frequencies. 

At the historical level, I have 
explained that, contrary to the Marxist 
view, it wasn’t the development of the 
productive forces which triggered the 
decline of feudalism, but rather the 
decline of the productive forces. For 
instance, the depletion of Britain’s 
forestry and, therefore, source of wood 
for energy, caused by the little ice age 
in medieval times. The development of 
the productive forces simply reinforced 
the decline of the feudal organisation of 
labour, but did not trigger it. 

At the economic level, I have pointed 
out that Marxism falsely claims that 
modem society, industrial capitalism, 
is the result of the circulation of money. 
But money existed for thousands ofyears 
without leading to capitalism. What led 
to modem society was not money, but 
a source of cheap, abundant energy. 
Marxism is essentially a money theory 
of how modem capitalism came about. 
It ignores the real reason: the energy 
revolution. 

Not long ago, Hankin was posing as 
someone who understood the energy 
issue. But it is clear that his understanding 
is at best superficial. Like Marx from the 
19th century, Hankin cannot envisage a 
permanent crisis of capitalism related 
to the peaking and decline of the era 
of abundant, cheap energy. Marx was 
unaware of the primary role of energy. 
Most of those who base themselves on 
Marxism - a money-orientated theory 
about capitalism - have a particular 
difficulty grasping the idea of a 
permanent crisis of capitalism related to 
the decline of oil production. This crisis 
is temporarily concealed because global 
oil production is presently at peak or close 
to it, but after peak comes the decline. 

In 2008, we got a glimpse of what’s 
in store when oil prices reached $ 147 per 
barrel and plunged the world economy 
into recession as subprime mortgage 
owners had to choose between paying 
their mortgages or staying on the road. 
They chose the latter and defaulted 
on their mortgages. In opposition to 
Marx, the theory of a permanent crisis 
of capitalism related to the decline of 
cheap oil production and ending in 
socialist renewal is the foundation of my 
political outlook. Those who oppose the 
theory of a permanent crisis of capitalism 
must also concede that ending capitalism 
becomes at least one hundred times more 
problematic. 

At the political level, I have pointed 
out that Marxism advocates dictatorship 
rather than democratic discourse in 
society. In State and revolution, Lenin 


defined a Marxist as someone who 
recognises the dictatorship of the 
proletariat and he defined dictatorship 
as rule untrammelled by any law. So 
anyone who is looking for an explanation 
of the crimes committed by those under 
the influence of Marxism must begin 
with Lenin’s definition of dictatorship, 
which opens the door to lawlessness and 
criminal behaviour. 

There is a tradition of many on the 
left to hide behind Trotsky and blame 
‘ Stalinism’ for all the negative aspects of 
our history. But the truth is that Marxism 
destroys civil society and replaces it with 
a totalitarian polity. This is not simply a 
‘Leninist’ characteristic. I have pointed 
out that the Mensheviks, who claimed to 
be the orthodox Marxists, walked out of 
the soviets after Lenin won the majority, 
thus demonstrating their true attitude to 
democratic politics. 

These are some of the fundamental 
flaws I have addressed, and which 
explain my journey away from Marxism 
to democratic socialism. 

In short, if your theory of how modem 
society came about is based on money 
rather than energy, you will be unable to 
grasp the present crisis. The process of 
dialectics has meant modem scientific 
development and understanding has 
come into conflict with some of the 
fundamental ideas of Marxism, but those 
who don’t like the message respond by 
attacking the messenger. 

So I say to Ted Hankin, be patient. My 
document, Democratic socialism and the 
flaws in Marxism, will come. But I am 
not going to be rushed. 

Tony Clark 
email 

Churchill cult 

With Gary Oldman’s career-defining 
portrayal of him in Darkest hour, Winston 
Churchill is back. In Great contemporaries, 
published in 1937, two years after he had 
called Hitler’s achievements “among the 
most remarkable in the whole history 
of the world”, Churchill wrote: “Those 
who have met Herr Hitler face to face 
in public business or on social terms 
have found a highly competent, cool, 
well-informed functionary with an 
agreeable manner, a disarming smile, 
and few have been unaffected by a subtle 
personal magnetism.” That passage was 
not removed from the book’s reprint 
in 1941. In May 1940, Churchill had 
been all ready to give Gibraltar, Malta, 
Suez, Somaliland, Kenya and Uganda 
to Mussolini, whom he had called “the 
greatest living legislator”. 

All sorts of things about Churchill are 
simply ignored: Gallipoli, the miners, 
the suffragettes. The refusal to bomb 
the railway lines to Auschwitz. His 
dishonest and self-serving memoirs. 
The truth about the catastrophic 
humiliation at Dunkirk. The other one, 
at Singapore, for which Australians and 
New Zealanders have never forgiven 
Britain. The men left behind in France. 
Both the fact and the sheer scale of his 
1945 defeat, while the war in the far east 
was still going on, when Labour won 
half of his newly divided seat, and an 
independent did very well in the other 
half after Labour and the Liberals had 
disgracefully refused to field candidates 
against him. His deselection by his local 
Conservative Association just before 
he died. And, not least, his carve-up 
of eastern Europe with Stalin, so very 
reminiscent of the Molotov-Ribbentrop 
pact. He borrowed the ‘iron curtain’ 
phrase from Goebbels and used it to 
mean exactly what Goebbels had meant 
by it. Broken by the war, the Soviet 
Union had neither the means nor the will 
to invade western Europe - still less to 
cross either the Atlantic or the Pacific. 

But the electorate was under no 
illusions while he was still alive. His 
image was booed and hissed when 
it appeared on newsreels. He led the 
Conservative Party into three general 
elections, losing the first two of them, 
and he only returned to office on the 
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third occasion with the support of the 
National Liberals, having lost the popular 
vote. In the course of that parliament, he 
had to be removed by his own party. It 
comfortably won the subsequent general 
election. And we have not forgotten the 
truth about him in the old mining areas. 
Nor have they in the places that he signed 
away to Stalin, including the country for 
whose freedom the war was fought. It 
was Churchill who coined the nickname 
‘Uncle Joe’ for Stalin. 

Churchill wanted to transport the 
Jews to Palestine, since he saw them 
as not really British. He presided over 
the famine in Bengal. His views on race 
shocked his younger colleagues even 
in the Conservative Party of the 1950s. 
The famous dipping of the cranes for his 
coffin occurred only because the London 
dockers, who despised him, had been 
paid to do it. Those dockers had been 
as heavily blitzed as anyone, anywhere. 

As for Churchill’s having ‘saved 
Britain’, it will be interesting to see 
whether anyone could continue to hold a 
serious academic or journalistic position 
in 10 years time and come out with that 
one. More than 50 years after having said 
goodbye to him, we are finally saying 
goodbye to the cult of Churchill. That 
cult seems to have begun only once he 
was dead, or at least so old as to have 
been politically as good as dead. It never 
translated into votes. 

David Lindsay 
Lanchester 

UC poverty 

Rugby Trade Unionist and Socialist 
Coalition has raised many concerns about 
universal credit since its introduction 
in 2011. Now we have found a way of 
alleviating some of the worst poverty it 
causes - but Rugby borough council is 
not prepared to act on it. 

We wrote to leading members of 
the council in October outlining our 
concerns that benefit claimants in Rugby 
are not offered ‘nil income forms’ when 
suffering financial hardship. Councils 
can offer payments to claimants through 
these whether or not they are in receipt 
of benefits. This would particularly 
help with the hardship those claiming 
universal credit experience in that period 
of up to 10 weeks before they receive any 
benefits, and for any claimants who are 
sanctioned. We explained that successful 
completion of a nil income form can lead 
to claimants receiving income which can 
be used to prevent rent or council tax 
arrears, and it can give access to food 
vouchers and emergency cash payments. 
This can prevent further debt, evictions 
and homelessness. We gave examples 
of two relatively nearby local authorities 
which do offer such forms. 

We received no answers from elected 
members. However, we did get a reply 
from David Wortley, community advice 
and support manager at Rugby council. 
He maintained that additional support 
can only be given to claimants once they 
are in receipt of housing benefit. This, 
of course, does nothing to help those 
applying for universal credit, as they 
do not qualify for housing benefit. This 
is why so many tenants are falling into 
rent arrears, with increasing numbers 
being evicted. 

Rugby Tusc responded and said that 
our concerns had not been addressed 
in his reply. We asked again for the 
council to offer nil income forms for 
UC claimants during those six to 10 
weeks they have to wait for any income, 
including rent. Mr Wortley replied 
to confirm: “Rugby council does not 
provide any financial assistance whilst 
claimants are awaiting a payment of 
universal credit”, and that discretionary 
awards will only be considered where 
housing benefit or the housing element 
of UC is being paid. 

We accept the original fault lies with 
the Tory government that introduced 
universal credit to Rugby and five 
other pilot areas in 2011 - a pilot now 
being rolled out nationwide. It is part 
of a scheme to cut £12 billion from the 
welfare budget, so it suits the Tories 
for claimants to go into rent arrears 


and experience extreme poverty with 
absolutely no income at all. 

The situation has clearly worsened 
with the introduction of UC. It was 
difficult enough for claimants in receipt 
of job seekers allowance or employment 
and support allowance, although they 
could at least apply for a hardship 
payment at their local job centre, safe in 
the knowledge that any award would not 
have to be repaid. Under UC, however, 
any hardship payment is then recovered 
from future benefit payments, thus 
simply postponing the poverty. Once 
again, such hardship payments are only 
made when the benefit is actually being 
paid, and at a reduced rate, but not whilst 
applying for it. 

It is well documented that 
homelessness and poverty are increasing 
in Rugby, and the town has become 
the fifth highest in the West Midlands 
for rough sleeping. In the nine months 
up to September last year, there was 
a 25% increase in use of the local 
foodbank. Rugby people have expressed 
real concern at this suffering. It is no 
coincidence that, being a pilot area, 
Rugby has a high number of benefit 
claimants on UC. That is why we have 
called on Rugby to help at those critical 
periods when claimants are applying 
for universal credit or receive a sanction 
once on it. The council could do so much 
more to prevent the inevitable poverty 
caused by receiving no income for up 
to 10 weeks. 

Hence our continuing plea for them to 
administer nil income fonns immediately 
and ensure tenants are aware of such 
support. 

Pete McLaren 

Rugby Tusc 

Like it is 

The family of American rock musician 
Tom Petty have announced he died 
“accidentally” from multiple organ 
failure following “overuse of prescription 
painkillers”. So there we have it: one of 
the greatest threats to life and wellbeing 
for US citizens is to pay a visit to their 
doctor. Putting things another way, if 
a mass shooting by a ‘deranged loner’ 
doesn’t polish you off, your Big Pharma 
medication will! 

Application for a green card in the 
‘land of the free’? Avidly join those 
other American Dreamers? Erm, thank 
you very much but not for me. I mean, 
why the devil would anyone wish to 
become a migrant from solid working 
class consciousness? Why volunteer 
to be a ‘refugee’ in all other senses of 
well-being? 

Somewhat ironically as well as very 


beautifully, Tom Petty’s best ever song 
tells it like it is: 

“Somewhere, somehow, somebody 
must have kicked you around some. 
Tell me why you want to lay there and 
revel in your abandon. Hey, it don’t 
make no difference to me; everybody’s 
had to fight to be free. You see, you 
don’t have to live like a refugee!” 
Bruno Kretzschmar 
email 

Radical Bums 

Wakefield Socialist History Group 
are holding a ‘socialist Bums night’ 
on Saturday January 27, beginning at 
1 pm at the Red Shed (Wakefield Labour 
Club), Vicarage Street, Wakefield WF1. 

Robert Burns was the son of a 
working gardener. He only had a 
basic education and worked from an 
early age. After his father - who had 
Jacobite sympathies - died prematurely 
Bums and his brothers were left with a 
“poor, undercapitalised farm”. Indeed 
the family tried, unsuccessfully, to 
make a living out of several apparently 
unprofitable holdings. 

This was an age of rural change. 
Peasants were finding themselves 
unable to maintain their debt bondage 
to landowners. Many farms were 
failing and peasants were being 
squeezed out because of enclosures 
and ‘improvements’. 

Burns even had a stint as a dresser 
of flax and contemplated emigrating 
to the West Indies. What changed 
his mind was literary success. The 
publication of his poems in the form 
of the Kilmarnock edition in 1786 saw 
him move to Edinburgh instead. 

After a year of enjoying adulation 
he returned to the soil at Ellisland 
near Dumfries before becoming 
an exciseman. He was now a paid 
government officer. It was slightly 
ironic, given that Burns had republican 
sympathies. Indeed he was accused of 
having joined in with a rendition of the 
French revolutionary song, ‘ Qa ira' , in 
a Dumfries theatre. He was also alleged 
to be in league with a local grouping of 
the ‘Friends of the People’. 

Certainly Bums had written political 
poetry all his adult life. Moreover 
Burns remained a “staunch republican” 
until his death in 1796. How shocking 
then that after his death he should 
be “incorporated into service for the 
empire”. His poetry would be sanitised 
and his image would be used as a 
tawdry decorative element in tourism 
and light entertainment. 

Alan Stewart 

Wakefield Socialist History Group 


Fighting fund 

High note 




London Communist Forum 

Sunday January 28, 5pm: No meeting 
Sunday February 4, 5pm. Weekly political report from CPGB 
Provisional Central Committee, followed by open discussion and 
reading group: study of August Nimtz’s Lenin’s electoral strategy from 
Marx and Engels through the revolution of1905. This meeting: chapter 
3, ‘The “dress rehearsal” and the first duma’ (continued). 

Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London WC1. 

Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk; 

and Labour Party Marxists: www.labourpartymarxists.org.uk. 

Air pollution ■ a union issue 

Friday January 26,1pm to 4pm: Meeting for trade unionists, PCS 
offices, 3rd floor, Merrion Centre, Leeds LS2. Registration required. 

For further information contact Janet Newsham: 0161 636 7558; janet@ 
gmhazards.org.uk. Organised by TUC: 

www.tuc.org.uk/events/air-pollution-%E2%80%93-trade-union-issue. 

Discrimination and the law 

Friday January 26,8.45am to 4pm: Conference, Congress House, 
Great Russell Street, London WC1. For trade unions, law centres, etc. 
Organised by TUC: 

www.tuc.org.uk/events/tuceor-discrimination-law-conference-2018. 

Palestine solidarity 

Saturday January 27, 9.30am to 5pm: Palestine Solidarity Campaign 
AGM, London Irish Centre, 50-52 Camden Square, London NW1. 
Organised by Palestine Solidarity Campaign: 

www.palestinecampaign.org/events/psc-annual-general-meeting-2018. 

Radical Burns night 

Saturday January 27,1pm: Celebration, Wakefield Labour Club (Red 
Shed), Vicarage Street, Wakefield WF 1. Speakers, live music, haggis, 
neeps and tatties, real ale. Free admission. 

Organised by Wakefield Socialist History Group: 
www.facebook.com/groups/542669395814652. 

Trade unions, class and power 

Tuesday January 30, 7pm: Political lecture and discussion, Marx 
Memorial Library, 37A Clerkenwell Green, London EC 1. Part of a series 
of four classes delivered by Mary Davis. £20 waged; £12 unwaged. 
Organised by Marx Memorial Library: www.marx-memorial-library.org. 

NHS in crisis 

Saturday February 3,12 noon: Demonstration. Assemble Gower 
Street, London WC 1. 

Organised by People’s Assembly and Health Campaigns Together: 
www.thepeoplesassembly.org.uk. 

Grassroots Black Left 

Wednesday February 7,6.30pm: Launch meeting, Portcullis House, 1 
Parliament Street, London SW1. 

Organised by Grassroots Black Left: 
www.facebook.com/GrassrootsBlackLeft. 

For disabled rights 

Wednesday February 7,5pm: Northern TUC disabilities forum, TUC 
Regional Office, John Dobson Street, Newcastle upon Tyne NE1. 
Organised by TUC: 

www.tuc.org.uk/events/northem/northem-tuc-disabilities-forum. 

No to war 

Wednesday February 7,7pm: Public meeting, Malcolm X Centre, 141 
City Road, Bristol BS2. 

Organised by Bristol Stop the War: 
www.facebook.com/BristolStopTheWar. 

Starting a co-op 

Thursday, February 8,1pm to 5pm: Information and education event, 
Cooperatives UK, Holyoake House, Hanover Street, Manchester M1. 
Free entry. 

Organised by Cooperatives UK: www.uk.coop/uniting-co-ops/ 
events-calendar/is-a-co-op-right-for-you-manchester-08-02-18. 

Stand Up To Racism 

Saturday February 10,11am to 4.30pm: Trade union conference, 
Hamilton House, Mabledon Place, London WC1. £10 (£5 unwaged). 
Organised by Stand Up to Racism: www.standuptoracism.org.uk. 

Britain’s housing crisis 


Thanks very much for your 
I coverage of the Labour Party 
witch-hunt,” was the comment 
from one of those attending the 
January 23 lobby of Labour’s 
national executive in London, as 
she handed over no less than £50 
to a Weekly Worker comrade. “Put 
it towards your fighting fund.” 

Of course, our support for 
groups like Labour Against the 
Witchhunt is one of the reasons 
this paper exists. We want the 
Labour left to defeat the attacks on 
it coming from the Blairite right as 
part of the fight to transfonn Labour 
into a party for the entire working 
class - one where communists can 
openly fight for their beliefs and 
principles. Which is why it is great 
to see how much we are appreciated 
by some Labour members. 

The comrade’s £50 was added 
to the total of £395 that came our 
way in standing orders - thanks to 
SK, PM, TB, TH and PM. Then 
there were two handy donations 


via PayPal from TB (£60) and JN 
(£10). They were among 2,635 
comrades who read us online last 
week, by the way. 

But problems with mail 
delivery mean that I can’t thank 
any comrades who may have sent 
in a cheque or postal order, I’m 
afraid - but there’s always next 
week! In fact, as I write, there’s 
exactly a week to go before the end 
of our January fund, which right 
now stands at £1,374 - in other 
words, we need another £376 to 
reach our £1,750 target. 

We ended 2017 on a high note 
and I hope we can start 2018 the 
way we mean to continue - by 
providing the necessary funding 
for the Weekly Worker each and 
every month! • 

Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


Wednesday February 14, 7pm: Marx Memorial Library, 37A 
Clerkenwell Green, London EC 1. First in a three-part course. Waged: 
£15; unwaged: £9. 

Organised by Marx Memorial Library: www.marx-memorial-library.org. 

For an anti-war government 

Thursday February 15, 7pm: Anti-war rally against Trump visit, 
Conway Hall, 25 Red Lion Square, London WC1. 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition: www.stopwar.org.uk. 

Does socialism have a future? 

Friday February 16, 7pm, Saturday February 17,11am to 8pm: 

Conference, Goldsmiths College, Lewisham Way, London SE14. ‘The 
world and the left since 1968’. Speakers include Frank Furedi, Boris 
Kagarlitsky, Lindsey German, Hillel Ticktin. 

Organised by Platypus Goldsmiths: 
www.facebook.com/events/2004171789837809/. 

Labour Against the Witchhunt 

Saturday March 3,1pm to 4pm: Organising meeting, Union Tavern, 
22 Lloyd Baker Street, London WC1. 

Organised by Labour Against the Witchhunt: 
info@labouragainstthewitchhunt.org. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s name 
and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your will. If 
you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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'Dead end’ of privatisation 

The collapse of Carillion blows apart a key myth, argues Michael Roberts 


A few weeks ago, Martin Wolf, 
Keynesian economics journalist 
for the Financial Times, wrote 
a piece arguing that the renationali¬ 
sation of privatised state companies 
was a “dead end” and would not 
solve the failures of privately owned 
and run public services in the UK and 
elsewhere. 1 

And yet within a week or so it was 
announced that one of the leading 
construction and service companies 
in the UK that helps run much of the 
‘outsourced’, previously publicly 
owned projects had gone bust. Carillion, 
as it liked to call itself, employed about 
20,000 people in the UK and had 
more staff abroad. It specialised in the 
construction of public roads, rail and 
bridges and ‘facilities management’, 
along with ongoing maintenance for 
state schools, the armed forces, the rail 
network and the national health service. 

But it seems that it had taken on too 
many projects from the public sector 
at prices that delivered very narrow 
margins. So, as debt issuance rose and 
profitability disappeared, cash began 
to haemorrhage. Carillion ran up a 
huge debt pile of £900 million. But this 
did not stop its board lying about the 
company’s financial state, continuing 
to pay its members large salaries and 
bonuses, together with fat dividends for 
its shareholders. In contrast, Carillion 
did little to reduce a mounting deficit on 
the pensions fund of its 40,000 global 
staff, putting their pensions in jeopardy. 
Indeed, Carillion raised its dividends 
every year for 16 years, while running up 
a pensions deficit of £587 million. It paid 
out nearly £200 million in dividends in 
the last two years alone. The recently 
sacked CEO had been taking home 
£660,000 a year plus bonuses. 

But eventually the bank creditors 
had enough and pulled the plug on 
further loans and Carillion had to close. 
With the liquidation of the company, 
thousands of jobs are likely to go, while 
pension benefits could be cut and the 
British taxpayer will have to pick up the 
bill of maintaining necessary services 
previously provided by Carillion. 

Amazingly, the official receiver 
for the bankrupt company stated on 
January 15 that all the top executives 
- including the recently sacked 
chief executive - were “still on the 


payroll” and receiving their salaries. 
The government announced it would 
guarantee the salaries of employees 
in 450 public-sector contracts that 
Carillion ran. So the taxpayer will 
be covering these. But over 60,000 
employees working on private-sector 
jobs are likely to receive no more wages 
from now, while up to 30,000 sub¬ 
contractors have invoices of around £ 1 
billion that are unlikely ever to be met. 

Nonsense 

Carillion is a very graphic confirmation 
that outsourcing public services to 
private companies to ‘save money’ on 
‘inefficient’ public-sector operations is 
a nonsense. The reason for privatisation 
and outsourcing has really been to cut 
the costs of labour, reduce conditions 
and pension rights for employees and to 
make a quick buck for companies and 
hedge funds. But such is competition for 
these contracts that, increasingly, private 
companies cannot sustain services or 
projects, even when they have cut costs 
to the bone. So they just pull out or go 
bust, leaving the taxpayer with the mess. 
It is a microcosm of capitalist economic 
collapse. 

Carillion is not the first example in 
the UK. The 2007 failure of Metronet, 
which had been contracted to maintain 
and upgrade the London Underground 
cost the taxpayer at least £170 million. 
In the UK, outsourcing of public-sector 
operations has reached 15% of public 
spending, or about £100 billion. So 
more may be under threat. Indeed, half a 
million UK businesses have started 2018 
in significant financial distress, according 
to insolvency specialist Begbies Traynor, 
as the UK economy felt the effects of 
higher inflation, rising interest rates, 2 
growing business uncertainty and weaker 
consumer spending. 

A total of 493,296 businesses were 
experiencing significant financial 
distress in the final quarter of 2017, 
according to Begbies’ latest “red flag 
alert”, which monitors the health of 
UK companies. That was 36% higher 
than at the same point in 2016 and 10% 
higher than in the third quarter of 2017. 
And the worst situation was to be found 
in the services sector, where a total of 
121,095 businesses were showing signs 
of financial difficulty - up 43% on a 
year earlier. 


Martin Wolf’s claim that 
privatisation has been a success because 
it is more efficient is just nonsense. For 
the last 25 years, the UK government 
- starting with Thatcher and continued 
by rightwing Labour administrations 
under Blair and Brown - has resorted 
to ‘private finance initiatives’ to fund 
the building of public-sector schools, 
hospitals, rail and roads. Under the 
PFI, banks and hedge funds finance 
the projects in return for interest and 
income paid by the operators, with 
payments spread over 25 years. The 
idea was to keep down ‘public debt’ 
levels. But, of course, this was at 
the expense of future generations of 
taxpayers. 

According to a new report from the 
National Audit Office, 3 taxpayers will be 
forced to hand over nearly £200 billion 
to contractors under PFI deals for at least 
the next 25 years. And there was little 
evidence that there were any financial 
savings resulting from PFI - indeed 
the cost of privately financing public 
projects can be 40% higher than relying 
solely upon government bonds, auditors 
found. Annual charges for these deals 
amounted to £10.3 billion in 2016-17. 
Even if no new deals are entered into, 
future charges that continue until the 
2040s amount to £ 199 billion. According 
to Labour MP Meg Hillier, who chairs 
the public accounts committee, 

After 25 years of PFI, there is still 
little evidence that it delivers enough 
benefit to offset the additional costs 
of borrowing money privately, ... 
many local bodies are now shackled 
to inflexible PFI contracts that are 
exorbitantly expensive to change. 

And yet Wolf reckons that it does not 
make sense to renationalise privatised 
state operations. He makes the usual 
claim that state companies were huge 
inefficient behemoths that were not 
accountable to the public, as they were 
“chronically overmanned and heavily 
politicised”. They “either underinvested 
or made poor investment decisions”. 
Unlike the private profit monopolies that 
now run Britain’s utilities, rail, energy 
and broadband, of course. 

Wolf digs up some research from the 
1980s and 1990s by William Megginson 
of the University of Oklahoma, who 


argues that public companies were 
more inefficient than their private 
counterparts. 4 Wolf also cites research 
from 2002, claiming that British 
railways have been more efficient 
under the nightmarish private franchise 
experiment that rail travellers have 
experienced since 1997 (along with 
the disastrous collapse of Railtrack, 
the private company that took over the 
maintenance of the track). Tell this to 
travellers and staff. 

There is, however, a pile of research 
that reaches opposite conclusions from 
Wolf’s sources. I quote from the recent 
Public Services International Research 
Unit report: 

... there is now extensive experience 
of all forms of privatisation and 
researchers have published many 
studies of the empirical evidence on 
comparative technical efficiency. 
The results are remarkably consistent 
across all sectors and all forms of 
privatisation and outsourcing: there is 
no empirical evidence that the private 
sector is intrinsically more efficient. 
The same results emerge consistently 
from sectors and services which are 
subject to outsourcing, such as waste 
management, and in sectors privatised 
by sale, such as telecoms. 5 

Detailed studies of the UK privatisations of 
electricity, gas, telecoms, water and rail have 
also found no evidence that privatisation 
has caused a significant improvement in 
productivity. A comprehensive analysis 
in 2004 of all the UK privatisations 
concluded: 

These results confirm the overall 
conclusion of previous studies that 
... privatisation per se has no visible 
impact.... I have been unable to find 
sufficient statistical macro or micro 
evidence that output, labour, capital and 
TFP productivity in the UK increased 
substantially as a consequence of 
ownership change at privatisation 
compared to the long-term trend. 

Evidence from developing countries points 
to the same conclusion. A global review 
of water, electricity, rail and telecoms by 
the World Bank in 2005 concluded: “the 
econometric evidence on the relevance of 
ownership suggests that in general, there 


is no statistically significant difference 
between the efficiency performance of 
public and private operators”. 6 

The largest study of this type looked 
at all European companies privatised 
during 1980-2009. It compared their 
performance with companies that 
remained public and with their own 
past performance as public companies. 
The result? The privatised companies 
performed worse than those that 
remained public and continued to do 
so for up to 10 years after privatisation. 

Bound to fail 

Wolf’s answer to the failures of privati¬ 
sation and outsourcing is to “refonn the 
structure and purposes of regulation”. 
As if regulation ever worked; indeed, 
current thought among government 
elites and big business is that economies 
need to loosen up regulation again in 
order to get things going. To quote Wolf 
himself from his book on the lessons 
of the banking crash: “notwithstanding 
all the regulatory reforms, the system 
is bound to fail again”. 7 

Public ownership is not of “totemic 
significance” to the left, as Wolf 
harps. There is clear evidence that 
delivering services that people need is 
best done within a plan and should not 
be based on the level of profitability 
for the likes of Carillion. 8 Yes, public 
ownership and state companies that 
become just milk cows for the profits 
of the private sector without any 
democratic control are not what 
we require. But democratically run 
public companies as part of a plan for 
production for need are not “a dead 
end”: they are part of the future • 

Michael Roberts blogs at 

https://thenextrecession. 

wordpress.com. 

Notes 

1. www.ft.com/content/0470ad62-f623-11 e7-88f7- 
5465a6cela00. 

2. See www.theguardian.com/business/2017/nov/ 
02/more-costly-mortgages-in-wake-of-rates-rise. 

3. www.nao.org.uk/press-release/pfi-and-pf2. 

4. https://pdfs.semanticscholar.org/0fl2/5d05a 
583792edcdd90el75411357b4dfde7f.pdf. 

5. www.psiru.org/sites/default/files/2014-07- 
E W GHT-efficiency.pdf. 

6. Ibid. 

7. M Wolf The shifts and the shocks London 2015. 

8. See https://b.3cdn.net/nefoundation/78cfe0444c 
38b5b9d0_3hm6iyth8.pdf. 
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Chuck Schumer’s long lunch 

It is the paralysis of rightwing Democrats which the three-day government shutdown exposes, not the 
White House, argues Paul Demarty 
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It was the Democrats who proved to be the losers 


T he Iraqis blow up civilian 
buildings in order to give 
the impression of a dirty war. 
The Americans disguise satellite 
information to give the impression 
of a clean war. Everything in 
trompe I’oeill ... With hindsight 
the Presidential Guard itself was 
perhaps only a mirage; in any case 
it was exploited as such until the 
end. All this is no more than a 
stratagem and the war ended in 
general boredom, or worse in the 
feeling of having been duped. Iraqi 
boasting, American hypocrisy. It is 
as though there was a virus infecting 
this war from the beginning, which 
emptied it of all credibility. 1 

Thus wrote the postmodernist 
philosopher, Jean Baudrillard, of 
the first Gulf War, in one of his most 
celebrated and derided polemics about 
the universal corrupting influence of 
the media. 

Most of his conclusions are bogus, 
of course (though one almost wishes 
he had lived to see the Afghanistan 
quagmire reach its 16th birthday), 
but the picture he paints of the war 
- with both sides seemingly more 
concerned with how their performance 
looks to the ‘viewers at home’ than 
how the conflict as such is actually 
going - seems to fit the weekend’s 
events on Capitol Hill pretty closely. 
The Democrats’ Chuck Schumer 
- the Senate minority leader and 
apparatchik’s apparatchik - stands 
in here for Saddam Hussein (a 
comparison we must admit is a little 
unusual), and the Republicans’ Mitch 
McConnell as George HW Bush; 
Donald Trump reprises the role, which 
fits him most naturally of all, as ‘beer- 
swilling American TV watcher #3 ’. 

This time, of course, it was all 
about the government shutdown, 
which in the event lasted barely three 
days - only one of them in the normal 
working week. The BBC website 
quoted one analyst to the effect that 
it was basically a long lunch. All the 
while, we were told that something 
very important was going on, but 
the details of the argument as such 
seemed so pedantic and wafer-thin 
that, to a naive foreigner like your 
correspondent, the dust-up seemed 
as incomprehensible as the ‘bodyline’ 
controversy of 1933 must have been 
to Americans (apologies to others 
who know nothing of cricket). 

The people most catastrophically 
embroiled in all this are the so-called 
‘dreamers’ - immigrants who were 
brought illegally to the US as young 
children, but enjoyed the modest 
protections of the Deferred Action 
for Childhood Arrivals (Daca) 
programme, under which they 
could stay in the country legally 
by renewing their status every two 
years ... until Trump let it lapse last 
year. The result is that they now find 
themselves added to the already 
large number of migrants subject to 
tyrannical border enforcement, with 
a worst-case outcome of deportation 
to countries which (in their particular 
case) they may barely even know. 

There are certainly participants 
in this controversy for whom the 
fate of the 900,000 or so ‘dreamers’ 
is the primary issue. Schumer, 
however, was apparently prepared 
to chuck endless billions at Trump’s 
famous wall, so expansive was his 
human concern for the ground-down 
immigrants in modern America; and, 
in the end, he caved in merely in 
return for a declaration of intent on 


a congressional debate and vote on 
Daca at some unspecified point in 
the future. 

America the 
ungovernable 

The necessary context for this little episode 
is the gradual slide of America into its 
present state of near ungovernability, 
whose most recent chapter began with 
the election of Donald J Trump to the 
presidency, but has in fact been perceptible 
since the financial crash of 2007-08. 
For it was that episode that propelled 
Barack Obama to the presidency, with 
the ultra-moderate Hillary Clinton and 
Republican nominee John McCain quite 
unable to cope with the catastrophic failure 
of the financial system assembled by the 
Reagan and Clinton administrations. 

Fearing that the few modest 
concessions promised by Obama 
should prove only the first of many 
demands for Danegeld, a wing of the 
American capitalist class - typified by 
the Koch brothers - began directing vast 
tranches of campaign funding to the 
far-right fringe of the Republican Party, 
producing what later became known as 
the Tea Party. Successive congressional 
elections produced an unignorable 
faction of wingnuts, some of whom 
are religious types, others viciously 
anti-immigrant, and still others verging 
on Tost cause’ southern racism. All are 
united by their hatred of the federal 
government, and especially any part 
of it offering material assistance to the 
poor - welfare, food stamps, and their 
great holy war, Obamacare. 

The existence of this faction has 
made the congressional arithmetic 
completely unmanageable on several 
occasions now. The peculiar, quasi- 
decentralised nature of the two large 
American political parties makes the 
chambers of congress places where 
the ‘whips’ - above all caucus leaders 
like Schumer and McConnell - loom 
large, producing a unity where none 
might otherwise exist. The Tea Party 
types, however, grew to despise the 
whips to the point of organising coups 
against them, especially in the house 
of representatives. The result has been 
a ratchet effect, whereby the majority 
of representatives and senators, who 
believe that keeping the show on the road 
is a virtue in itself, has been shrinking, 
and those who view parliamentary 
politics as a kind of low-intensity 
warfare have been growing in number. 

The great ‘morbid symptom’, from 
the point of view of American politics- 
as-usual, is the government shutdown, 
which occurs when congress is unable 
to pass a budget bill in time. Passing a 


budget is, of course, the ne plus ultra 
of ‘responsible government’. It was 
the House of Lords rejection of the 
1909 UK budget, containing extensive 
(by contemporary standards) welfare 
provisions, that caused the constitutional 
crisis which in turn robbed the Lords of 
their veto. Yet it is vulnerable to the same 
array of parliamentary tactics - above all 
the filibuster, by means of which bills 
not supported by a supermajority can be 
killed by a determined minority. 

Traditionally, such a mechanism has 
served as an occasional rough shove 
towards the centre of the Overton 
window; but the Freedom Caucus 
and other Tea Party groups are now 
large enough that the filibuster is an 
extremely effective means ofblackmail 
by the far right. The result is sustained 
periods of paralysis, like the current 
one, and occasional shutdowns. Ted 
Cruz, a Texas senator of impeccable 
Tea Party credentials and blessedly 
unencumbered by sanity, spoke for 
21 hours to prevent a budget passing 
that would firnd Obamacare in 2013, 
causing the last shutdown. It so happens 
that the Democrats obstructed this 
particular budget on this occasion, 
but the intransigence of the Tea Party 
Republicans is one major background 
pressure that prevents ‘sensible’ 
Republicans from making compromises. 
There but for the grace of god talks Ted 
Cruz for another 21 hours. 

The other, of course, is the president 
himself - who has veto powers over the 
laws made by Congress. His relative 
absence from proceedings has been 
widely noted; a verbal agreement 
between him and Schumer, concluded 
over cheeseburgers in the West Wing, 
was aborted by chief of staff John Kelly 
the next day; he or the president found 
the Daca provisions “too liberal”. Apart 
from that little false dawn, and the initial 
lapsing of Daca, the drama has been 
focused on Capitol Hill. If it is resolved 
to the satisfaction of enough people 
there, however, it will still have to make 
it past Trump’s pen, which at the best 
of times is a matter of Russian roulette. 

Trapped 

Democrats 

All this leaves congressional Democrats in 
a rather difficult position, rather summed 
up in senator Schumer’s vanishingly 
brief flirtation with intransigence. 

The Democratic critique of Trump 
and the Republican right has two 
essential elements to it. The first is the 
matter of competence. Trump is not 
a serious president, so the argument 
goes; he does not educate himself or 
treat politics at all seriously; he does 


not negotiate, despite his meticulously 
crafted public image as a deal-maker; 
he embarrasses our country abroad, 
and so on. The same is true of the 
Freedom Caucus scenery-chewers, 
who shut down the government and 
turn the business of legislation into 
an intractable process of hostage 
negotiation. America needs its leaders 
to work together for the national 
interest, and rise above petty partisan 
matters! 

The second element is that Trump 
is evil: a callous racist and misogynist, 
a bully-boy who openly revels in 
cruelty, who threatens nuclear war 
... And similar arguments might be 
made for the deleterious effect of the 
rise of the Tea Party, the monstrous 
spectacle of state laws mandating that 
aborted foetuses be given a full burial 
and funeral, naked gerrymandering 
and so on. 

The trouble with these two lines of 
critique is that they are contradictory 
in a very specific sense - in the implied 
response to them. In reply to Republican 
unprofessionalism, professionalism is 
required: the Democrats must appear 
to be ‘the adults in the room’. Viewed 
as a dangerous and malignant enemy, 
of course, the response is different 
- intransigent fighting against the 
Republican agenda is the order of the 
day. With this hat on, the Democrat 
styles him or herself as a member of 
‘the resistance’. 

Schumer’s shutdown, then, is a 
farcical attempt to ride both horses 
at once. The mood in the Democratic 
camp at large is for ‘resistance’; so 
Schumer must be seen to resist. Yet 
the Democrats must rise above petty 
partisanship, etc, etc; so it only lasts 
for a single working day. The result is 
the government shutdown that did not 
take place. 

Schumer and his ‘centrist’ confreres 
are clearly the losers here: their moral 
authority has suffered a serious blow 
and, whatever happens in three weeks 
time when the whole farce must be 
rerun, it is those Democrats who refused 
to vote for Schumer’s deal - indeed who 
denounced it - who will be in a stronger 
position. Leftwing Democrats like 
Bemie Sanders, Elizabeth Warren and 
Kamala Harris - the latter of whom has 
made the dreamers her main issue - will 
demand more than an ‘intention’ to hold 
a debate, and no doubt can come up 
with a 21 -hour speech between them 
if necessary. 

But the leftism of ‘progressive’ 
Democrats is in its own way fatally 
weak. The ‘progressive’ critique of 
Schumer’s sell-out can be paraphrased 
like this. There is, in reality, little 


support for Trump’s racist ramblings 
in the country. Daca is actually very 
popular. Trump’s ratings are way 
down. He and Senate Republicans 
have given Democrats the moral high 
ground on a platter; they have made a 
gift of an opportunity to rebel on the 
basis of common humanity and shared 
American values. All that was needed 
from us was the rebellion itself, and we 
failed, and were humiliated. We will 
never turn back the tide if we refuse 
ever to stand our ground. 

Mike Macnair argued last week that 
we cannot assume that Trump is merely 
an aberration before the return of the 
status quo ante of a heavily-statised 
imperial hegemon with an official 
legitimating ideology of liberalism. 
It may also be the case that he is a 
bellwether, and indeed an accelerant, 
for an historic shift back into overtly 
ethnic-nationalist, patriarchal territory. 2 

I want to introduce a note of caution, 
inasmuch as the abstraction with which 
he discusses it makes it sound rather 
easy, as if it was a matter of the heads 
of the three-letter agencies getting 
together for a committee vote. This 
really would be a matter, in part, of 
putting the civil rights genie back into 
the bottle; and so, quite apart from 
purges of the state apparatus, the sort 
of terroristic methods used against 
Reconstruction would become again 
the order of the day, up to and including 
the lynching of ‘uppity’ black political 
figures, and the ‘nigger-loving’ whites 
who support them ,pour encourager les 
autres. There are historical precedents 
for this sort of thing - the pogromist 
character of the Pilsudski regime in 
inter-war Poland, and more recently the 
use of far-right gangs against protests 
in Putin’s Russia; but it would be 
difficult. In other respects (again, the 
gerrymandering, the voter ID laws ... ), 
we are already quite far along. 

The point is this: the ‘progressive’ 
Democrat horizon stretches little further 
than this autumn’s midterm elections, 
when it is hoped that there will be 
substantial Democratic gains and (dare 
to dream!) progress for the left of the 
party. But that is to assume that we 
are still fundamentally in the ‘usual’ 
political cycle between Republican 
and Democratic governments that has 
held since Lyndon Johnson dispensed 
with the Dixiecrats and Richard Nixon 
rebuilt the Republican Party around 
bilious anti-communism and culture- 
war conservatism. 

The truth is that this political layout 
is in crisis - a crisis exacerbated by 
the complexity of the US constitution, 
with its extreme two-party bias, and 
the decline of its global power. With 
that crisis comes opportunity - for the 
nationalist right, very obviously, but also 
for the socialist left - to radically remake 
the terrain of high politics in the United 
States. The strategic objective should 
not be a strong Democratic showing in 
November and an end to the Trump era, 
but the splitting of the Democrats’ base 
along the class lines so clearly exposed in 
the contest between Sanders and Clinton, 
and the construction on that social basis 
(rather than the political basis of Sanders’ 
weak-tea social democracy) of a socialist 
party of the working class. Only with 
such an objective can the American left 
truly hope to end the ceaseless rightward 
ratchet • 

paul.demarty@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. J Baudrillard The Gulf War did not take place 
Bloomington 1995, p62. 

2. ‘Is Trumpism the future? ’ Weekly Worker 
January 18. 
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EUROPE 


Hard, soft or no Brexit? 

The working class needs a strategy that tails neither big capital nor backward-looking politicians, 
argues Jack Conrad 



S peaking on Monday January 
22, Carolyn Fairbairn, director 
general of the Confederation 
of British Industry, called upon 
the government to present a “clear 
agenda” when it comes to negotiations 
with Brussels. Otherwise technology, 
aerospace, pharmaceutical, energy, 
manufacturing, banking and financial 
services firms will trigger plans to 
relocate various UK operations in 
mainland Europe. 1 

A no-deal Brexit, said Fairbairn, 
would amount to an act of “great 
economic self-harm”. Billions of 
pounds of extra costs would be 
imposed on UK goods and services 
and vice versa. Not that a Canadian or 
Norwegian trade deal would provide 
the CBI with an acceptable outcome: 
“Economics and prosperity must be 
put ahead of politics and red lines,” 
Fairbairn insisted. In short, the UK 
must stay inside the customs union and 
maintain strong trade links with what 
is, after all, by far its largest market. 

A year ago, of course, Theresa 
May specifically ruled out remaining 
a member of the single market and the 
customs union. Instead the concept 
was to speedily negotiate trade deals 
with the United States, China, India, 
etc. Britain would become a giant 
Singapore ... according to Boris 
Johnson, David Davis and Liam Fox. 
Doubtless that absurd line chimes 
with the Express, The Sun and the 
Daily Mail. But it is as delusional as 
it is destabilising. Needless to say, by 
contrast, the CBI’s director general, 
stresses industrial capital’s craving 
for stability: “Frictionless trade within 
the European Union is worth more 
than having the potentially unknown 
value of trade deals in other parts of 
the world.” 

There can be no doubt that the 
dominant sections of capital look 
upon the prospect of Brexit with a 



combination of disbelief and dread. 
That is why Downing Street’s attempts 
to persuade big private companies 
and selected FT-100 firms to endorse 
the hard Brexiteer vision of a “global 
Britain” were met with contempt and 
derision. Many capitalists fear they will 
face tariffs and other barriers after the 
two-year transition ... if Brexit goes 
ahead. Nor do British capitalists have 
any liking for repeated government 
pledges to limit immigration to the 
tens of thousands. 

That Theresa May and her 
government could even imagine 
that they could gain big-business 
backing for a hard Brexit 
shows in no mistaken terms 
that the preferred party of 
capital simply does not 
understand the elementary 
needs of capital. Political 
short-termism and Britain’s 
half-crazed rightwing press 
addles ministerial brains. 

A diagnosis amply 
confirmed by the visit of Philip 
Hammond and David 
Davis to Germany 
the other week. 

The two ministers 
seriously seemed 
to believe they 
would get a 
sympathetic 
hearing from 
Gennany’s 
political and 
business elite. 

Writing in the 
Frankfurter 
Allgemeine Zeitung 
the double act pleaded: 

“It makes no sense « 
to either Germany or ?! 

Britain to put in place 1 
unnecessary barriers ’s 
to trade in goods and = 
services that would only 


Europe is just 
a small part of 
the world, but 
historically, 
economically and 
politically strategic 

Britain lost its 
position as global 
hegemon to the US 
during World War 
II. There can be no 
going back to the 
days of empire 


damage businesses and economic 
growth on both sides of the Channel.” 2 

The visit culminated in a set-piece 
address to the Die Welt economic 
summit. Before that there was a series 
of specially arranged meetings. Davis 
dealt with the politicians; Hammond 
business leaders. Their aim was to 
shift German opinion in the direction 
of a bespoke deal for Britain. Not 
surprisingly, neither Germany’s 
business leaders nor Germany’s 
politicians were in any mood to sign 
up. Angela Merkel’s spokesperson told 
the press corps that Berlin would not 
divide the ranks of the EU’s 27. 

After all, what is at stake with Brexit 
is not merely the relationship between 
the EU and the UK. It is the integrity 
of the EU itself. Germany doubtless 
values British customers, suppliers and 
global banking connections. However, 
what allows Germany to rank as the 
world’s third largest exporter, and 
run a huge trade surplus, is the 
existence of the single market and 
the customs union. For the sake of 
German industrial prowess that cannot 
be compromised. Hammond and Davis 
therefore returned to London empty- 
handed and humiliated. 

The exact same message 
came from French president, 
Emmanuel Macron, during 
his Sandhurst talks with 
May. He likewise 
explained the 
elementary political 
and economic facts 
of life. To maintain 
frictionless access 
to the European 
single market Britain 
must continue with budgetary 
contributions and membership of 
the customs union. That means 
the free movement of goods, 
capital and people. There can 
be “no cherry-picking”, vowed 


Macron. 

So the pressure to compromise is 
on Theresa May. She is, nonetheless, 
surely confronted with an impossible 
task. On the one hand, she is urged 
to prevent Brexit doing “great harm” 
economically; on the other hand, she 
is expected to satisfy the hard Brexit 
demands of Jacob Rees-Mogg and the 
frothing Tory Europhobes. That circle 
cannot be squared. Something has to 
give. My bet is that at the end of the day 
there will be no hard Brexit. Maybe no 
Brexit at all. 

Though Boris Johnson famously 
told the EU to “go and whistle”, the 
UK has already agreed to pay a €50-€67 
billion divorce bill. Even more to the 
point, the UK has committed itself to 
maintaining a frictionless Irish border. 
How that fits in with a hard Brexit - ie, 
leaving the single market and the 
customs union - is beyond me. It points 
to the “softest of soft Brexits” (former 
Tory minister Lord David Prior 3 ). A 
terminological Brexit. 

Meanwhile, of course, Keir Starmer 
has succeeded in getting the shadow 
cabinet to oppose a hard Brexit. The 
mantra is exactly the same as the CBI’s: 
“put jobs and the economy first”. 4 
Hence the striking paradox: on Europe 
it is not the Conservative but the Labour 
Party which is articulating the interests 
of big capital. Not that big capital will 
reciprocate and back the Labour Party 
in the next general election. It is, after 
all, led by Jeremy Corbyn: pro-trade 
union, pacifistic and a friend of all 
manner of unacceptable leftists. 

Referendums 

Contrary to the opinion of many on the 
left, referendums are not the apogee of 
democracy. In fact they serve to hoodwink 
people, to lead them by the nose. That 
is exactly why Louis Bonaparte, Benito 
Mussolini and Adolf Hitler favoured 
them. It is also why Marxists have 
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traditionally condemned referendums 
and instead championed representative 
democracy and building mass workers’ 
parties. Referendums bypass democratic 
institutions, reduce complex questions 
to a false binary choice and tend to 
split the electorate along artificial, 
non-class lines. 5 

Hence, it would certainly be a 
big mistake to tail behind the Tony 
Blair-John Major call for a “second 
referendum” (an idea momentarily 
toyed with by Nigel Farage and which 
constitutes the “immediate slogan” 
of the Alliance for Workers’ Liberty 
social imperialists 6 ). Journalists are 
making much of recent opinion polls 
showing a majority favouring a second 
referendum ... if there is a no-deal 
Brexit. In fact a second referendum 
would just be another opportunity 
to con the population by presenting 
another false binary choice. 

To all intents and purposes, David 
Cameron’s June 23 referendum 
was designed as a repeat of the first 
European referendum in June 1975. 
Harold Wilson staged that not because 
he was unhappy with the European 
Economic Community. No, it was a 
“ploy” dictated largely by “domestic 
politics”. 7 Ted Heath oversaw Britain’s 
EEC entry in 1973; nevertheless, 
Labour could gain electoral advantage 
by promising a “fundamental 
renegotiation” of Britain’s terms of 
membership ... to be followed by a 
referendum. 

Wilson also wanted to show 
Labour’s Europhobes - ie, Tony Benn, 
Barbara Castle and Michael Foot - who 
was boss (he did so thanks to the 
Mirror, the BBC and big-business 
finance). On June 5 1975, 67% voted 
‘yes’ and a mere 33% voted ‘no’ to 
Britain’s continued membership. 
Despite that overwhelming mandate, 
and given the abundant promises 
that joining the EEC would bring 
substantial material benefits, it is 
hardly surprising that Europe became 
a “scapegoat for economic malaise”: 
the 1974-79 Labour government could 
do nothing to reverse Britain’s relative 
economic decline. 8 

Cameron’s referendum had nothing 
to do with some grand plan for a 
British geopolitical reorientation. By 
calculation, if not conviction, Cameron 
is a soft Europhile. And, despite tough 
talk of negotiating “fundamental, 
far-reaching change” and gaining a 
“special status” for Britain, just like 
Harold Wilson he too came back 
from his Brussels negotiations with 
precious little. Apart from two minor 
adjustments - a reduction in non¬ 
resident child benefits, which Germany 
too favoured, and a temporary cut in tax 
credits - what Cameron secured was 
purely symbolic (ie, the acceptance 
that Britain did not necessarily favour 
“ever closer union”). 

Transparently Cameron never 
had any intention of Britain leaving 
the EU. His commitment to holding 
a referendum was dictated solely 
by domestic considerations - above 
all, remaining as prime minister. 
By holding out the promise of a 
referendum, Cameron, together with 
his close advisors, figured he could 
harness popular dissatisfaction with 
the EU - not least as generated by the 
rightwing press. Moreover, in terms 
of party politics, Ed Miliband could 
be wrong-footed, Ukip checked and 
Tory Europhobes conciliated. 

Of course, Cameron’s expectation 
was that he would never have to deliver. 
Most pundits predicted a continuation 
of the Conservative-Liberal Democrat 
coalition after the 2015 general 
election. With Nick Clegg, Vince 
Cable and Danny Alexander still sitting 
around the cabinet table, there would 
be no referendum. They would have 
blocked such a proposal with threats 
of resignation. Yet, as we all know, 
despite the opinion polls, the Tories 
secured a narrow House of Commons 
majority. So Cameron was lumbered 
with his referendum. 


Under such circumstances, for 
leftwingers and working class partisans 
to have taken sides was a fool’s game. 
No, what was needed was an active 
boycott. That is why the CPGB urged 
people to go to the polling station and 
spoil their ballot paper: instead of 
voting ‘remain’ or ‘leave’, we said, 
write ‘For a socialist Europe’. There 
were, in fact, 25,359 spoilt ballot 
papers - how many of them involved 
writing ‘For a socialist Europe’ is 
impossible to tell. 

The whole EU referendum campaign 
was from the start characterised by lies, 
lies and more lies ... on both sides. 
The cross-party Britain Stronger in 
Europe sneakily implied that three 
million jobs would be lost following 
a withdrawal. 9 Today, of course, the 
government boasts of record levels 
of employment (true, accompanied 
with stagnant levels of productivity 
and shrinking real wages). For its 
part, Another Europe is Possible - a 
typical soft-left lash-up - told us that 
“walking away from the EU would 
boost rightwing movements and parties 
like Ukip and hurt ordinary people in 
Britain”. 10 Ironically the Brexit vote 
robbed Ukip of its purpose. Nowadays, 
it limps on ... as a political joke. 

Vote Leave traded on the politics of 
a backward-looking hope. It wanted 
Britain to “regain control over things 
like trade, tax, economic regulation, 
energy and food bills, migration, 
crime and civil liberties”. 11 Then there 
was Boris Johnson’s ‘£350 million a 
week’ promise to boost NHS finances. 
In exactly the same lying spirit Get 
Britain Out sought to “bring back 
UK democracy”. 12 The Morning Star 
patriotically rejected the “EU superstate 
project” and likewise sought a 
restoration of Britain’s “democracy”. 13 

Bringing back democracy assumes, 
of course, that prior to the January 
1 1973 accession to the European 
Economic Community, Britain was 
democratic and is now undemocratic. 
Obviously, both propositions are 
radically wrong. Bourgeois democracy 
is largely formal, every four or five 
years it requires establishment 
politicians to make many extravagant 
promises and seek out scapegoats 
to explain their many failures. So, 
necessarily, bourgeois democracy 
involves the fostering of sectional 
hatreds and produces widespread 
cynicism. But, though it can be highly 
mediated, that is how the rule of capital 
is maintained. Genuine democracy is 
only possible when the majority - ie, the 
working class - rules. The demand to 
“bring back UK democracy” amounts 
to a forlorn bid to restore past glories 
and in practice upholding the monarchy, 
the second chamber, the presidential 
prime minister, judicial review, the 
established church, the secret state 
and other grossly anti-democratic parts 
of the constitution. As for regaining 
control, as negotiations in Brussels 
are proving, that was always illusory. 

Britain, to state the obvious, no 
longer possesses a global empire. Its 
former position as world hegemon 
was taken over by the United States 
with World War II. The Suez fiasco in 
1956 definitively saw Britain abandon 
its futile bid to expand its African and 
Middle Eastern colonies. Instead it 
settled for being America’s closest 
ally. A position that it quickly came 
to treasure and, as everybody knows, 
goes under name of the “special 
relationship” (a phrase coined by 
Winston Churchill in 1946). That is 
exactly why general Charles de Gaulle 
twice said non to British membership. 
He rightly saw Britain as a pliant US 
satrap. Even a US Trojan horse. And, 
once it was inside the EEC, that indeed 
was the role played by Britain. Either 
way, no country has full control over its 
own affairs. Each country is dependent 
on others. Britain is no exception. The 
only question is where a country stands 
in terms of the global pecking order. 
Nowadays, Britain ranks below China, 
Japan and Germany economically. 


And if Brexit goes ahead there can be 
no doubt that its value to the US will 
decline in importance. 

Obviously, Cameron never thought 
he would lose the referendum. He 
did after all have the backing of big 
business, international institutions, 
celebrity endorsements ... and Barack 
Obama. Nevertheless, there was an 
obvious point to make: “Cameron is 
gambling on an often fickle electorate” 
and referendums can go “horribly awry 
for those who stage them, especially 
when issues such as austerity, mass 
migration and international terrorism 
are included in the mix.” 14 The actual 
vote on June 23 2016 was narrow: but 
by 51.89% to 48.11% ‘leave’won. 

However, what I was convinced 
of - and still remain convinced 
of - is that, barring some major 
accident, even with a ‘leave’ vote, 
Britain will ‘remain’. The election 
of Donald Trump in November 
2016 introduced a wild card. Hillary 
Clinton would have simply instructed 
David Cameron’s replacement to sort 
out the damn mess. Nevertheless, 
despite Trump’s sometimes unhinged 
rhetoric and wild outbursts, there 
is no US campaign to encourage or 
smooth Britain’s exit. 

While it is far from impossible that 
negotiations between David Davis and 
Michel Bamier will end in a no-deal 
exit, the political and economic realities 
of 21 st-century capitalism mean that, 
in all probability, the Brexit vote, and 
then the triggering of article 50, will 
represent nothing more than a long, 
costly and highly disruptive detour 
for British capitalism. The whole self- 
inflicted episode will accelerate relative 
decline and maybe eventually force 
establishment politicians to confront 
the reality of Britain’s much diminished 
position in the global pecking order. We 
shall see. 

Against Brexit 

Communists do not uphold the ‘jobs and 
economy’ slogan. Nor do we advocate 
a second referendum or a Swiss or 
Norwegian ‘solution’. Nor do we oppose 
Brexit because we oppose Theresa May 
and the Tory government. No, there is 
a far more important reason to oppose 
Brexit. We positively favour a united 
Europe - even if that comes about under 
the conditions of capitalism. 

That hardly commits us to supporting 
the existing EU. Far from it. 

The fact of the matter is that the EU 
is only quasi-democratic. Jean Monnet, 
the Pater Europae, believed that the 
whole ‘project’ would have to rely on 
deception. Back in 1952 he wrote: 

Europe’s nations should be guided 
towards the superstate, without 
their people understanding what is 
happening. This can be accomplished 
by successive steps, each disguised 
as having an economic purpose, but 
which will eventually and irreversibly 
lead to federation. 15 

The lustre of the Monnet ‘project’ has 
long worn off. Nevertheless, Jean-Claude 
Juncker, president of the EU commission, 
comes from the same mould. He is 
contemptuous of democracy. Certainly, 
it is the unelected commissioners - and 
behind these appointees the council of 
ministers - who make the decisions. The 
directly elected European parliament is 
almost entirely a talking shop. It possesses 
very little in the way of real power. 

Today’s EU is no superstate, nor even 
Monnet’s federation. It is a creaking 
confederation of often fractious states, 
which show precious little in the way 
of solidarity the one for the other. 
Britain wants out. Poland defies EU 
rulings over its press and judiciary. The 
Czech Republic, Poland, Hungary and 
Slovakia refuse to take their quotas of 
refugees. Following the 2008 financial 
crisis, the EU, ECB and IMF imposed 
a savage austerity regime on Ireland, 
Portugal, Cyprus, Spain and Greece. 
Indeed under the leftwing Syriza 
government of Alexis Tsipras, Greece 


has been reduced to an impoverished 
debt colony. Because of that deeply 
disappointing reality, Martin Schulz, 
leader of Germany’s Social Democratic 
Party and potential deputy chancellor, 
has renewed the call for a United States 
of Europe. After all, that is what “ever 
closer union” unmistakably implies. 

As for the single currency, it is 
clearly malfunctioning. The launch of 
the euro in 1999 was widely greeted as 
an historic triumph. No longer. During 
the financial crisis there were serious 
concerns for its very survival. Hence 
Macron’s proposals for a separate euro 
zone budget to lessen the impact of 
future economic shocks. 

Yes, the EU is undoubtedly a 
‘bosses’ club’ which aims to increase 
the exploitation of European workers 
in order to allow European capital 
to compete more effectively in 
world markets. Revealingly, the 
EU constitution includes a binding 
commitment to neoliberal economics 
in its text. That is why the likes of 
Carolyn Fairbaim and the CBI feel so 
at home in the EU and are so reluctant 
to leave. And then there is the infamous 
Laval and Viking Line judgments. With 
them the ECJ imposed “substantive 
new restrictions on the lawfulness 
of industrial action” and “provided 
employers with a potent new weapon 
with which to oppose industrial action” 
(Daniel Omstein and Herbert Smith). 16 
The claim that Brexit poses a threat 
to workers’ rights is certainly true; 
doubtless the Tories are eager to use the 
so-called ‘Henry VIII powers’ to that 
effect. But those trade union leaders, 
such as Frances O’Grady and Dave 
Prentis, who paint the EU as some 
kind of a friend of the working class 
are clearly talking rubbish. 

Siding with either the Brexiteers 
or the ‘remainers’ is fundamentally 
mistaken. Both sides are reactionary in 
their different ways. Nevertheless, the 
Marxist strategy for achieving socialism 
is predicated on large states: in our case 
the continental-wide terrain established 
by the treaty of Rome, Lisbon, 
Maastricht, Nice, etc. Communists 
argue and work towards the unity of 
our forces across the whole of Europe. 
Instead of the Europe of the bourgeois 
politicians, grasping capitalists and 
unelected bureaucrats, we stand for a 
Europe without monarchies and without 
standing armies: a fully democratic 
Europe, an indivisible Europe, which 
is constitutionally committed not 
to neoliberalism, but international 
socialism. Such a perspective points 
directly to organising across the EU at 
the highest level - crucially a Communist 
Party of the European Union. 

It is in that revolutionary sense 
and that revolutionary sense alone we 
support continued UK membership of 
the EU. 

Ideas that our side would be 
collectively strengthened if we aligned 
ourselves with an inward-looking 
faction of the ruling class with a view to 
forcing a Britain, a France, or a Greece 
to withdraw from the EU displays 
a lack of both internationalism and 
seriousness. Socialism in a breakaway 
country is the socialism of fools. Any 
reformist or revolutionary government 
that might arise amidst the national 
chaos would suffer instant retaliation 
- a legal coup or, that failing, isolation 
through asphyxiating trade embargoes 
and perhaps a joint EU-US military 
‘peacemaking’ force. 

Our strategy is resolutely opposed 
to any renewed ‘Balkanisation’ of 
Europe. The Socialist Workers Party’s 
Charlie Kimber, Peter Taaffe of the 
Socialist Party in England and Wales, 
and Robert Griffiths of the Morning 
Star's Communist Party of Britain 
might irresponsibly campaign for 
such a scenario. But, whether it comes 
from right or left, the nationalist 
fragmentation of the EU can do the 
working class nothing but harm: 
xenophobia, economic regression, 
inter-state conflict leading, once again, 
to war on the continent. 


Communists strive for working class 
unity within, but against, the existing 
EU. Winning the battle for democracy in 
the EU and securing working class rule 
over this small but politically important 
continent is by far the best service 
we can do for our comrades in the 
Americas, Africa, Asia and Australasia. 

The EU provides us with the wide 
sphere of operations needed to organise 
the working class not only into a ruling 
class, but a class that, having come to 
power, can realistically expect to make 
a decisive, strategic breakthrough in 
terms of the world socialist revolution. 
A United Socialist States of Europe 
could stand up to US imperialism and 
spread the flame of liberation to Africa, 
LatinAmerica, Asia... and finally North 
America. A socialist regime in France, 
a socialist regime in Greece, a socialist 
regime in Portugal could never do that. 
Hence this seven-point programme: 

1. For a republican United States of 
Europe. Abolish the council of ministers 
and sack the unelected commissioners. 
For a single-chamber executive and 
legislative continental congress of the 
peoples of Europe, elected by universal 
suffrage and proportional representation. 

2. Nationalise all banks in the EU and 
put the ECB under the direct, democratic 
control of the European congress. No to 
the stability pact and spending limits. 
Stop privatisation and so-called private 
finance initiatives. End subsidies to, and 
tax breaks for, big business. Abolish 
VAT. Yes to workers’ control over big 
business and the overall direction of the 
economy. Yes to a massive programme 
of house-building and public works. 

3. For the levelling up of wages and social 
provisions. For a maximum 35-hour 
week and a common minimum income. 
End all anti-trade union laws. For the 
right to organise and the right to strike. 
For top-quality healthcare, housing and 
education, allocated according to need. 
Abolish all restrictions on abortion. 
Fight for substantive equality between 
men and women. 

4. End the Common Agricultural Policy. 
Stop all subsidies for big farms and the 
ecological destruction ofthe countryside. 
Nationalise all land. Temporary relief 
for small farmers. Green the cities. Free 
urban public transport. Create extensive 
wildernesses areas - forests, marshes, 
heath land - both for the preservation 
and rehabilitation of animal and plant 
life, and the enjoyment and fulfilment 
of the population. 

5. No to the rapid reaction force, Nato 
and all standing armies. Yes to a popular 
democratic militia. 

6. No to ‘Fortress Europe’. Yes to the 
free movement of people into and out 
of the EU. For citizenship and voting 
rights for all who have been resident 
in the EU for longer than six months. 

7. For the closest coordination of all 
working class forces in the EU. Promote 
EU-wide industrial unions - eg, railways, 
energy, communications, engineering, 
civil service, print and media. For a 
democratic and effective EU Trade 
Union Congress. For a single, centralised, 
revolutionary party: ie, the Communist 
Party of the European Union • 
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IRAN 


No to unprincipled alliances 

Iranian workers should be careful about who they associate with, argues Yassamine Mather 



Not only economics, but politics too 


I n the aftermath of the protests 
of late December and early 
January, there is a consensus that 
the majority of Iranians face a dire 
economic situation, while the poorer 
sections of the working class face 
hunger and complete destitution. 
Yet exiled royalists and interestingly 
sections of the Iranian ‘left’ outside 
Iran still maintain that the protests 
were only about democracy and 
against the ‘Islamic character’ of 
the Iranian state. As a result of this, 
amongst exiled leftwing groups we 
are witnessing yet another attempt 
at creating unprincipled alliances. 
The last time round, in 1979, uniting 
with clerics and Islamists against the 
shah’s regime ended in tragedy. This 
time, an alliance with royalists, US 
neocon republicans, Iranian supporters 
of Donald Trump, including the loony 
People’s Mojahedin sect, is truly a 
farce. 

We are told that, since the current 
battles are about ‘democracy’ 
(necessary before the working class 
can get organised) and because the 
Shah’s son has told us he is not “seeking 
power”, unity of all opposition forces is 
necessary. Well, you might remember 
that ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini also 
promised he would not take power 
before he returned to Iran and look 
where we are now. 

In the era of global capital, when 
we talk about democracy, especially 
in war-torn Middle East, we need to 
explain what we mean. This matters. 
Since 2001, the peoples of the region 
are weary of the ‘democracy’ delivered 
through regime change from above. 
In addition, unless we understand 
the reasons behind the protests and 
rebellions in Iran’s Islamic Republic 
against both factions of the regime, 
we will not be able to build a genuine 
solidarity movement and will end up 
betraying the aspirations of the people 
we claim to defend. 

Neoliberal 

But first let me give a very brief summary 
of the state of Iran’s economy and the 
role of both factions of the regime 
in creating the disaster that is Iran’s 


neoliberal capitalism. 

Since the late 1990s the International 
Monetary Fund and World Bank 
have been senior partners in Iran’s 
economy, partly because of the country’s 
international debts and partly because 
capital, even in a Shia republic, is 
global. Finance, trade and industry are 
all completely intertwined with global 
capital. Every year representatives 
of the major international financial 
organisations go to Iran to assess what 
progress has been made regarding 
privatisation, the abolition of subsidies 
and so on. Ironically the first time 
the Iranian government was actually 
congratulated for meeting IMF 
requirements was in the second term 
of the populist president, Mahmoud 
Ahmadinejad, who, despite claims 
of leading the government of ‘the 
disinherited’ and looking after the poor, 
was in fact presiding over a period where 
the gap between the rich and the poor 
widened dramatically, as privatisation 
(be it in the strange form it takes in Iran, 
as I will explain later) was implemented. 

The supreme leader, Iran’s 
revolutionary guards and even the 
‘reformist’ government of Hassan 
Rouhani have all played their part. 
Supreme leader Ali Khamenei went 
as far as changing the constitution 
to allow the privatisation of crucial 
sectors of the economy, including 
transport, telecommunication, oil, gas 
and petrochemicals. The privatised and 
semi-privatised industries have adopted 
all the ‘reconstruction’ adjustments 
that accompany such policies, making 
thousands of workers unemployed 
and reducing most jobs to short¬ 
term contracts, some with draconian 
conditions. The reduction - in some 
cases abolition - of subsidies, the most 
constant demand put forward by the 
IMF, has created additional poverty. 

No doubt new sanctions imposed 
by the United States and its allies 
helped impoverish the country, yet they 
enriched the leaders of the revolutionary 
guards, as well as the heads of those 
privatised companies associated with 
them. These groups have monopoly 
access to foreign markets and enjoy 
good rates of exchange for foreign 


currencies. They were therefore able 
to increase their private and collective 
wealth at the expense of the majority 
of Iranians. 

In view of all this, how ironic it is 
that in the current situation some are 
seeking support from international 
capital and its internal allies - in 
other words, the very forces which 
imposed privatisation on Iran’s Islamic 
Republic - to ‘defend’ Iranian workers. 
I must admit, even by the standards of 
exiled politics, this takes some beating 
- relying on capitalism itself to relieve 
the economic hardship caused by the 
neoliberal economic policies imposed 
by its institutions! 

There is no doubt that the 
privatisations, which were ‘legitimised’ 
by Khamenei when he changed the 
constitution to allow private ownership 
of key industries, are not carbon 
copies of the privatisations carried 
out in advanced capitalist countries, 
in that well-placed individuals and 
agencies associated with the organs of 
power - in particular the military and 
security forces - benefit from them. 
However, they are quite close replicas 
of what happens worldwide in terms of 
effects felt, especially in less developed 
countries. 

Currently Iran’s economy is formed 
of three parts: the private sector, the 
state sector and the semi-state/private 
sector. Yet the three parts work closely 
with each other and, although at times 
there is some conflict between them, 
on the whole the three constituent parts 
coordinate their functions in line with 
their common interests. Meanwhile, 
royalists, along with bourgeois liberal 
politicians, tell us that Iran’s economy 
would prosper if only there was ‘proper’ 
privatisation! I can only assume they 
mean a privatisation where they would 
benefit instead of elements of the 
regime. Every study of the current 
situation shows that sections of industry 
belong to Iran’s old aristocracy, some 
of whom did not like the Pahlavis (a 
short-lived dynasty - 1925-79 - as 
opposed to the Qajar dynasty that lasted 
from 1785 to 1925) and did not do so 
well under them. Other sections of 
capital are owned by wealthy Iranians 


who returned some of their money for 
investment following the presidency of 
Akbar Hashemi Rafsanjani. 

Another section of the super- 
wealthy exploiters of the working 
class are former members of the 
revolutionary guards who became 
private capitalists a decade ago. Many 
of these and their offspring are the 
‘new rich’ in Iran and, although they 
benefited from connections with 
those in power, their ideological and 
political connections to the ideals of 
the religious state have been replaced 
by the pursuit of personal and family 
interests and the accumulation of more 
and more wealth. Nothing could be 
further from the truth than the image 
of Iran portrayed by bourgeois liberals 
(including constitutional royalists!) as 
a country where everything is owned 
by the public sector and it is only the 
likes of the revolutionary guards who 
benefit. 

‘United front’ 

That is why the ‘united front for democracy’ 
alongside bourgeois liberals, proposed 
by the reformist soft left (those who not 
surprisingly see no harm in accepting 
US or European funds for their political 
campaigns, those who openly or covertly 
support imperialist intervention, those who 
are allegedly on the left, yet seek further 
sanctions against Iran for its violation 
of human rights) is pie in the sky. It is a 
bit like asking PFI managers benefiting 
financially from the privatisation of 
sections of the NHS to join the campaign 
to save the health service. Yes, I know 
it sounds mad. 

This week on social media a video 
has appeared which was apparently 
taken during a meeting of Iranian 
activists who are addressed via Skype 
by a former Iranian leftwinger in 
exile in London, who tells them how 
neoconservatives in the United States 
and Canada have invested a lot of time 
and money in “campaigns to support 
the Iranian working class”. I assume 
his advice to his new allies is to take 
the grievances of the poor and working 
class seriously. 

As disgusting as this intervention 
is - equating genuine protests by tens of 


thousands of Iranians with sections of 
the right - it is certainly true that some 
of those claiming to be supporters of 
the Iranian working class have actively 
sought the support of rightwing CIA- 
sponsored ‘trade unions’ for a good part 
of the last two decades, yet our constant 
efforts to expose such individuals and 
groups have largely fallen on deaf ears. 

An ideological response comes from 
the Alliance for Workers’ Liberty. This 
is truly amazing: “The fight for a secular 
democracy is a way to help workers 
develop their economic struggles and 
organisations, and to grow strong 
enough to pose and win support for 
socialist aims”. 1 

The AWL, together with virtually 
every other group from the Trotskyist 
tradition worldwide, has spent most 
of the last two decades attacking the 
Iranian left for supporting a stagist 
theory of revolution and therefore being 
responsible for the failure of the uprising 
in February 1979. Yet now it tells us 
that we must first have a democratic 
secular state in Iran courtesy of what 
they call “regime change”. These 
people must think the Iranian people 
are complete fools: having witnessed 
regime change and ‘democracy’ in Iraq 
and Afghanistan, can anyone seriously 
come out with such nonsense with a 
straight face? Post-2011 Afghanistan 
and Iraq are considered by some to be 
‘democracies’, yet I am sure (with the 
exception of a small minority of idiot 
royalists, most of them in exile) there 
are no Iranians who envy the kind of 
‘democracy ’ currently to be seen in Iraq 
or Afghanistan. 

There are groups on the Iranian 
left with a line similar to the AWL, 
ranging from those who are soft on 
Zionism to those who openly act as 
apologists for the state of Israel, who 
are also involved. Ignoring the plight 
of the Palestinians is one thing, but 
claiming that Israel is a ‘democracy’ 
and therefore there is nothing wrong 
with its nuclear programme (both 
military and non-military) is another 
matter. Let me remind you that nuclear 
programmes - especially those pursued 
by religious states in the Middle East, 
such as Iran and Israel - are more 
dangerous than anywhere else because 
of the clandestine nature of nature of 
their installations. This makes them 
even more of a danger than other nuclear 
plants, both for their own citizens and the 
peoples of the world. We already know 
that the age of Dirnona (a ‘textile factory’ 
which is in reality is a nuclear plant) 
represents a serious threat. However, 
our soft Zionists are adamant that in the 
democracy that is the occupation state 
none of this matters. In other words, 
nuclear technology in the hands of 
religious states are OK as long as they 
are not Islamic. 

Of course, no-one should take the 
Iranian groups associated with this 
soft Zionist agenda seriously - the 
ones I looked up are splits from splits 
of small organisations with names that 
are straight out of Monty Python’s 
Life of Brian. I really like the addition 
of “official faction” to otherwise 
identical names to distinguish yet 
another split. These groups truly 
belong to the dustbin of history, but we 
should not underestimate the damage 
their ‘solidarity’ does to those labour 
activists in prison in Iran who are 
falsely accused of being associated with 
foreign powers. No wonder elements 
among the genuine left are becoming 
weary of ‘solidarity campaigns’ with 
Iran’s workers • 

Notes 

1. www.workersliberty.org/story/2018-01-10/ 
iranian-workers-push-regime-change. 
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Extending an 'olive branch’ 

What lies behind the incursion into Syria? Esen Uslu looks behind the headlines 


T urkey has opened a new chapter 
of aggression against the Kurds 
by crossing the border into Afrin. 
The operation is named ‘Olive Branch’ 
- quite apt, as Turkey has long been 
extending such ‘olive branches’ in 
the form of bombs, shells and bullets. 
That has been the normal treatment for 
Turkey’s own Kurds, as well as those 
living on the other side of its borders. 

Afrin - an area predominantly 
populated by Kurds - is now part of 
Rojava, the self-governing Kurdish 
region along the Turkish border with 
Syria. In Afrin the central government 
lost control in 2012 to the Popular 
Protection Units (YPG) and it is one 
the three cantons in Rojava where an 
interim constitution was adopted in 
2014. YPG units have successfully 
defended its control against the attacks 
of various Sunni militias, which were 
financed, trained and equipped by the 
Gulf States, through Turkey, from the 
start of Syrian civil war in 2011. 

The Afrin canton encompasses the 
former Syrian province of Afrin, as well 
as parts of neighbouring pre-civil war 
provinces. It forms a salient into the 
westernmost end of the southern border 
of Turkey. During the latest stages of 
the civil war, Afrin, together with an 
adjacent area to the south controlled 
by the Syrian army, constituted a 
land mass separate from the zones 
controlled by Islamic State and other 
Sunni insurgents. 

The previous foray of Turkish armed 
forces into Rojava in the spring of 2017 
- ‘Operation Euphrates’ Shield’ - started 
in Jarabulus, where the Euphrates 
river crosses the Turkish border. The 
operation proceeded towards the 
south-west and the towns of al-Bab 
and Azaz. The area looked set to be 
captured by YPG forces, who were 
battling against worn-down IS and 
other jihadi militias. For Turkey the 
perceived danger of that situation was 
the creation of a continuous belt of 
land controlled by the Kurds along its 
southern borders - a so-called ‘Kurdish 
corridor’. That danger seemed so 
palpable that Turkey was prepared to 
risk international condemnation, and 


in the end its gamble paid off - sort of. 

The operation created a Turkish- 
controlled area - actually a wedge 
- separating the Afrin canton from 
the YPG-controlled areas to the west 
of Euphrates, where Manbij is the 
principal town. While Turkey has 
managed to prevent Afrin from linking 
up with other parts of Rojava, it has also 
assumed control of a zone to the east of 
Afrin canton. As a result Afrin became 
a more protruding salient more open to 
attack from the Turkish army, as well 
as Sunni militias. 

Machinations 

But before it could act Turkey felt it 
needed a green light from one of the 
principal forces embroiled in the struggle 
for control of the region. Russia has a 
small force in the province policing the 
‘de-escalation zones’ created by the 
‘Astana Agreement’ drawn up last year. 
Previously when Turkey threatened to 
intervene in the zone, Russian forces 
made a show of force on the border 
and that was sufficient for Turkey to 
back down. 

This time the Russians - the main 
supporters of the Assad regime - saw an 
opportunity to assist the Syrian army, 
which is trying to regain control of 
the main road from Hama to Aleppo, 
through the creation of a more northerly 
flashpoint. The calculation seemed 
to be that the Sunni militias would 
be asked by Turkey to support their 
foray, and they would withdraw their 
forces dug into the eastern part of Idlib 
in the path of the advancing Syrian 
army. They would then relocate those 
forces in the more northerly part of 
the province. Their game seemed to 
be working out, when, with Turkish 
forces massing on the border, the Abu 
al-Duhur airbase - one of the key points 
on the road to Aleppo - was recaptured 
by the Syrian army. 

Russia was also quite certain that 
Turkey, which is at loggerheads with 
the US over its handling of the Kurdish 
issue in crisis-torn Syria, would only be 
allowed to stage a limited operation that 
would not change the actual balance 
of power in the region. So, by giving 


the green light to Turkey, Russia was 
able to pile on the pressure, taking 
advantage of the cracks that have 
opened up between the positions of 
Turkey and the US. Since the start ofthe 
operation Russian diplomatic rhetoric 
seems aimed at widening those cracks: 
“The unbalanced approach of the US so 
enraged Turkey that it felt it had to act,” 
says foreign minister Sergey Lavrov. 

Meanwhile the US, which has been 
beefing up YPG forces by training and 
equipping a 30,000-strong army, is 
ready to dance to the same tune. It is 
quite ready to accommodate a limited 
Turkish operation, so long as US long¬ 
term aims of creating a force capable of 
defeating the Sunni insurgence remains 
on target. This also allows Turkey to 
let off steam in what the US sees as a 
relatively harmless manner. 

In the future, when a ‘moderate’ 
Sunni state, province, region, federal 
area or whatever is created at the end of 
the civil wars in Iraq and Syria, the US 
believes it would be able to resist Iran- 
backed Shia forces - as well as that part 
of the Sunni insurgence under the control 
of reactionary Arab states. A Kurdish- 
dominated army, bringing Arabs, 
Turkomans and other minorities of the 
region together, one that has established 
a reliable, friendly relationship with the 
US, would be an important asset in such 
a situation. Provided that such a scheme 
is acceptable to Russia, it would provide 
a so-called ‘workable unitary solution’ 
to the Syrian crisis, at the same time 
sidelining Iran - the other principal force 
in the Middle East. 

However, we must not let ourselves 
be duped by the seemingly missing 
factor of Israel in these developments. 
It also has its own aims - including the 
aim of destabilising the whole region 
and keeping Hezbollah, the main 
Lebanese Shia force, bogged down 
in the Syria conflict. A war without a 
victor is what Israel is looking for, and 
Turkey’s intervention is a godsend. 

The Gulf states, quarrelling amongst 
themselves, have also been attempting 
to use Turkey to regain their clout in 
the Syrian war. Despite the money 
they have poured in, they have so far 


failed to achieve the result they wanted, 
and that was one of the main reasons 
for their recent farcical quarrels under 
the gaze of world public opinion. A 
revitalised version of the Free Syrian 
Army, one that is capable of advancing 
thanks to the firepower of Turkish 
artillery and the Turkish airforce, would 
act as a showpiece, keeping the embers 
of hope alive. 

Drunkard’s frenzy 

Meanwhile in Turkey, the AKP government 
seems to have lost all its steam. It is 
apparent that in any fair election in the 
near future it would not be able to win a 
majority. In the presidential referendum 
last year, the AKP felt obliged to adopt 
abhorrent, underhand tactics to maintain 
a semblance of democracy and cling 
on to power. 

That is why the AKP and its leader, 
Recep Tayyip Erdogan, decided to go 
for a military ‘ solution’ in relation to the 
Kurdish issue. It is part of a desperate 
attempt to maintain its hold on power. 
Erdogan is attempting to create a new 
alliance with the military, at the same 
time adding nationalistic-racist rhetoric 
to his staple electioneering material 
based on Islam. 

In the 1990s the top brass was ‘neo- 
Eurasianist’ (sic) and Alexander Dugin 
provided their basic reading material. 
The general secretary of the National 
Security Council even suggested that 
Turkey should seek membership of the 
Shanghai Cooperation Organisation 
(originally the ‘Shanghai Five’, which 
now includes India, Pakistan and 
Russia as well as China. But they were 
shunned by Nato sympathisers and 
gradually sidelined. 

However, now Erdogan and his 
post-coup top brass are prepared to 
purchase an air defence system from 
Russia despite repeated warnings not 
to do so from Nato circles. Every day 
we hear pseudo-anti-American rhetoric 
that plays to nationalist as well as 
Islamist ears - and actually there are 
many ‘anti-imperialists’ among the 
Turkish left lending their ears too. 

And words have been followed by 
actions. The Kurdish cities, towns and 


regions of Turkey, where the opposition 
to AKP was apparent, were razed to 
the ground - literally. Turkish artillery, 
tanks, armoured vehicles and fighter 
jets, as well as the ‘special forces’, have 
been used to create ‘scorched earth’ 
areas in Kurdistan. Air raids in Qandil 
Mountains and the Kurdish region to 
the south of the border between Turkey 
and Iraq became a daily occurrence. 

The remaining semblance of 
democracy was thrown out of the 
window before these ‘operations’ and 
many Kurdish MPs have been jailed, 
including the co-chair of the People’s 
Democratic Party (HDP). None of 
the HDP mayors elected in the last 
elections are still in post. All of them 
have been removed and replaced by 
state employees, armed with powers 
to reverse any decision adopted by 
municipal councils. 

The right to assembly and other 
civil rights exist only on paper. The 
only mainstream media still operating 
have been singing to Erdogan’s tune in 
unison, while independent publications 
have been heavily censored. And the 
media has been used to unite people 
behind the Turkish army by spreading 
stories of unheard of sacrifices and 
heroism. The prime minister gathered 
editors of all newspapers and read them 
the riot act: toe the line or suffer the 
consequences. 

There was a period in the history 
of the Turkish left when ‘armed 
propaganda’ was considered to be 
among its main tactics. Now Erdogan 
and co are utilising a new version of 
it - ‘armed electioneering propaganda’. 
But it is bound to fail. Not only because 
the army will not be able to achieve the 
unrealistic aims demanded of it, but 
because the Turkish economic crisis 
is deepening day by day, and popular 
discontent is growing. 

Their time is up, but they do not 
know it yet. In the meantime they 
are lashing out in every direction in a 
drunkard’s frenzy, killing and maiming 
thousands. Hopefully the growing 
discontent and resistance, including 
from the Kurds, will sober them up 
pretty soon • 
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Parallel dead ends 


Ronnie Kasrils A simple man: Kasrils and the Zuma enigma Auckland Park 2017, pp283, £16.19 
Dale McKinley South Africa’s corporatised liberation Auckland Park 2017, ppl98, £14.95 



Life for the many has got worse economically since the end of apartheid 


B oth of these books are written 
by former members of the South 
African Communist Party and 
both show the quandary facing former 
partisans of the African National 
Congress. After the patent failure of the 
ANC to end “racialised inequality”, let 
alone bring about “radical economic 
transformation”, where do we turn 
now? 

The authors have very different 
backgrounds. Ronnie Kasrils was a 
member of the both the ANC and SACP 
for almost half a century, joining in the 
early 1960s. During the anti-apartheid 
struggle he was a senior member of 
the ANC command, and was “head of 
military intelligence” during the days of 
exile. Perhaps unsurprisingly as a result 
of this role, he was eventually appointed 
minister of intelligence services in the 
post-apartheid government - a post he 
occupied from 2004 to 2008. He notes 
that he has attempted to provide “an 
honest account of events ... without 
revealing classified information” (pxv). 

By contrast Dale McKinley was not 
part of ‘the struggle’. He emigrated to 
South Africa from Zimbabwe in 1990, 
when he joined the SACP. He was a 
full-time worker for the party, but was 
expelled in 2000 for “consistently and 
publicly” attacking ANC leaders, and 
in this way “publicly and consistently 
promoting positions that undermine 
the SACP”. 

While both books seek - in their far 
from satisfactory ways - to outline some 
kind of way forward for the ANC/SACP 
milieu, the prime motivation of A simple 
man is clearly to take advantage of the 
ongoing speculation about the future of 
president Jacob Zuma. 

Kasrils starts the book by reporting 
an incident involving himself and Zuma 
on the Mozambican-Swaziland border 
in 1982. The two were smuggling a 
knapsack filled with arms from the 
safety of Mozambique to ANC fighters 
based in Swaziland, but when Kasrils 
jumped down from the border fence 
he badly sprained his ankle. Zuma was 
kind and considerate at the time, but 
when they managed to get back to their 
base in Mozambique Kasrils overheard 
Zuma calling him a “stupid white man”, 
implying he was responsible for that 


night’s setback (they had failed to meet 
up with ANC comrades in Swaziland). 
Kasrils maintains that there were always 
two sides to Zuma, but - unlike the 
SACP, which campaigned for him to 
replace Thabo Mbeki as president in the 
first decade of the 21 st century - Kasrils 
never trusted the man. 

And he describes in detail all the 
controversies that have engulfed Zuma - 
from charges of corruption (for which he 
could now face prosecution once more) 
to the underhand pro-Zuma campaign 
to blacken Mbeki’s name through the 
falsification of emails, to Zuma’s trial 
for rape in 2006. Kasrils was often well 
placed to describe such events first-hand 
and he makes it clear that he believes 
Zuma still has much to answer for in 
relation to all of them: “his degenerate 
behaviour and lack of moral integrity 
... would have penalised him from 
membership, never mind leadership, of 
any half-decent organisation” (pl26). 

He asks: “... what were the factors 
that transformed Zuma, the freedom 
fighter,... into a corrupt and disreputable 
figure, who surrounded himself with a 
load of creepy kleptocrats?” The 
answer is that “he is a consequence of 
errors made during the transformational 
arrangements of the early 1990s” 
(pxiv). He explains that in the period 
of negotiations with the apartheid 
regime “there was a primary need 
for funds” and “The organisation 
became a magnet, drawing all sorts of 
carpetbaggers and vultures to feast for 
flesh and favours” (pi6). 

Kasrils declares: 

By no means all freedom fighters 
behaved like Zuma, but those who did 
would justify their behaviour on the 
basis of sheer entitlement: they had 
suffered in the struggle, hence they 
were poor; their needs were great; it 
was time to feed - the country owed 
it to them (pi7). 

Neoliberalism 

The SACP began to see Zuma as their man 
after Thabo Mbeki, who was president 
from 1999 to 2008, was clearly leading 
the ANC firmly along the neoliberal road. 
In fact the ANC had already begun to 


take that road under Nelson Mandela’s 
presidency (1994-99). Kasrils, 
like McKinley, shared the SACP’s 
opposition to Mandela’s abandomnent 
in 1996 of the mildly social democratic 
Reconstruction and Development 
Programme (RDP) in favour of the 
neoliberal Growth, Employment and 
Redistribution package (Gear). 

If only an equivalent of the RDP had 
been followed through consistently, 
complains Kasrils, “it might well have 
attracted other developing countries to 
follow suit. This would have constituted 
a serious challenge to what is sometimes 
described as market fundamentalism or 
neoliberalism” (p232). 

However, when it came to the 
transition from apartheid, “The 
agreement was achieved through 
undertakings by the ANC not to disrupt 
the economy by the adoption of radical 
policies.” He writes approvingly: 

These undertakings became the glue 
that held the transition together, laying 
the foundation for the beginnings of 
a just and democratic society. That 
was a truly tremendous achievement, 
and credit is due to Nelson Mandela’s 
leadership (pp239-40). 

Very understandingly, Kasrils comments: 

The Mandela choice focused on the 
need to make compromises that were 
not radical in order to allow for a 
peaceful transition from apartheid 
to democracy... This meant allaying 
the fears of the powerful white 
minority and economic elite by not 
fundamentally changing land and 
property ownership. 

But “It was this deal ... that led to 
unforeseen consequences and that, I 
believe, could and should have been 
avoided, given what we had promised 
our people”. In Kasrils’ view, however, 
Mandela’s belief that there was “no 
option, no other possibility” should be 
regarded as “an error of judgement” 
rather than “conscious betrayal” (p225). 
In fact, it seems, Mandela was right to 
engage with leading business figures: “he 
realised he had to meet with such people, 
particularly from the white community, 


to ensure that they were carried along 
for change” (p238). 

What other ‘errors of judgement’ did 
Mandela make? 

Soon after the ANC won power, 
president Mandela established a 
commission to consider the extent to 
which cabinet ministers’ salaries and 
perks should be reduced... A group of 
veterans, however, were disturbed by 
this possibility... They had nothing and 
needed similar salaries to those of the 
former apartheid political hierarchy 
... In the end Mandela thought better 
of reducing ministers’ salaries and the 
subject was never raised again (p221). 

Mbeki v Zuma 

No doubt Kasrils had many reservations 
about ANC policy under both Mandela 
and his successor, Mbeki, but he was 
outraged at the idea of Zuma as president, 
who, he was convinced, just could not 
be trusted - and in fact he had a certain 
admiration for Mbeki, who he believed 
was at least honest. Kasrils recalls how 
in 1991 Nelson Mandela had asked him 
what he thought of Zuma: “I told the old 
man that distrust towards him had been 
evident in exile”. He was “too ethnically 
inclined and conservative” (p23). 

However, at a meeting of the SACP 
leadership in 2005, the party began to 
discuss moving against Mbeki and 
throwing its weight behind Zuma as the 
new ANC leader - and inevitably South 
Africa’s next president. Kasrils was one 
of a tiny minority who spoke against 
the idea: “Mark my words - the party 
one day will deeply regret this support 
for Jacob Zuma” (p35). SACP general 
secretary Blade Nzimande tried to 
reassure Kasrils: “We understand you,” 
he said. Nevertheless, he continued, 
“I would say that a Zuma presidency 
represents the best opening for the left 
in the country.” 

As Kasrils explains, 

The SACP and Cosatu, with their 
decidedly ideological concerns, 
might have regarded Zuma as the 
best prospect for opening up space for 
the left, but in my view that rendered 
them as complicit as the emergent 


crony capitalists and rent-seeking 
opportunists who protected him 

(p 126). 

What is more, “It took 10 years for the 
SACP to begin to raise criticism” of 
Zuma (pi90-91). Finally in 2017 the 
party called on him to resign. But so far 
he is clinging on - although his second 
term as president will end in 2019, he 
seems to be hoping to strike a deal with 
the ANC’s new leader, Cyril Ramaphosa, 
to ensure he will not have to face fresh 
corruption charges. 

Kasrils contrasts this obduracy with 
the attitude of Mbeki, who was much 
more ‘honourable’. When the ANC 
national executive called on him to 
resign as president in September 2008, 
he did so immediately. He was followed 
by the likes of Kasrils - from both the 
government and the NEC. 

Incredibly, Kasrils waxes lyrical 
about “the sense of vision that marked 
his presidency” (pi44). He has nothing 
but praise for the “gender empowerment 
methodically introduced by Mbeki over 
the years” (pl41). He concludes: 

The fact that the comrades at the SACP 
headquarters supported Zuma for the 
top leadership spoke volumes about 
the extent to which he had succeeded 
in exploiting their antagonisms to 
Mbeki and their belief that he was a 
suitable man for the left and for the 
country (pi8). 

However, it goes without saying that 
Kasrils’ position never remotely resembled 
one of communist principle. You only have 
to look at what he says about his role as 
minister of intelligence services. Yes, it 
involved full cooperation with the likes 
of the CIA. He explains: “Establishing 
relationships with international intelligence 
agencies was ... essential to the job.” 
After all, “While there might be immense 
political differences, there are also areas 
of common interest. Such as knowledge 
pertaining to security threats” (p 12). 

In fact, following the first democratic 
elections in 1994, the ANC government 
under Mandela simply took over 
the apartheid regime’s intelligence 
apparatus lock, stock and barrel: “after 
1994 it was a question of amalgamating 
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fonner regime personnel with those 
from the liberation movement”, writes 
Kasrils (p9). But ANC comrades - who 
perhaps had undergone no more than 
“a six-month training course in a 
socialist country” - were “at a decided 
disadvantage when compared to the 
apartheid-era spooks” (plO). 

It is not clear when Kasrils finally 
parted company with the SACP, but 
eventually he became “an active 
supporter of the Right2Know campaign, 
fighting against government secrecy and 
corruption” (pi 80). 

He was disgusted by the August 2012 
Marikana massacre and involved in 
talks sponsored by the National Union 
of Metalworkers of South Africa about 
the formation of a new workers’ party 
(which came to nothing). But at the 
2014 general election he helped to lead 
the ‘Sidikiwe/Vukani’ campaign, which 
urged voters to “either spoil your ballot 
in protest or [vote] in ways that will 
challenge the huge power and hold of 
the ANC over the electorate” (pi95). 
In other words - anything but the ANC. 

He even seems to regard the left- 
populist Economic Freedom F ighters as 
an advance. The EFF is described as “an 
energetic voice to fill the void created by 
the absence of any strong left opposition 
in parliament” (p 196). And, now that the 
tripartite alliance is “breaking apart”, we 
need a new “agency for change”, says 
Kasrils. Maybe a new workers’ party 
will come about or maybe “the emergent 
EFF, or SACP standing in elections ... 
will be part of that agency”. 

But, most of all, we need to 
“fearlessly reconsider the choices that 
were arrived at” (p227): 

The economic failures that arose as a 
result of the settlement, the collapse of 
revolutionary resolve, have allowed 
a pack of criminals and charlatans to 
hijack the ANC and masquerade as 
the proponents of radical economic 
transformation, which is a term they 
abuse to hide their nefarious business 
interests (p241). 

In the final chapter, Kasrils puts on his 
‘communist’ face again: 

International monopoly capitalism 
is wreaking unprecedented havoc in 
the quest for markets and resources, 
with invasion, war, destruction and 
reaction in its wake. As was stated 
a century ago by Rosa Luxemburg 
during a previous era of havoc, 
“the outcome is either socialism or 
barbarism” (p243). 

This, he says, is all part of “ the irrational, 
self-destructive character of global 
capitalism” (p241). And “we are reminded 
ofMarx’s observation... government is the 
executive committee of the bourgeoisie” 
(p243). He must have overlooked that 
when he was minister of intelligence 
services! 

Today Kasrils advocates a 
combination of Keynesian policies and 
protectionism in the shape of measures 
to “stem the outflow of capital abroad” 
(p245). But he still yearns for the days 
of the “socialist countries”. After all, 
“Cuba provides the example of how it 
eradicated illiteracy within one year in 
1961” (p245). 

And now “What is needed is a 
People’s Pact, to be arrived at through 
a national consultative process built 
from grassroots participation.” We 
need “elected representatives subject to 
recall by their constituency rather than 
being rubber-stamp captives of a party 
list” (p244). 

Leftism 

In this way, as will become clear, Kasrils 
comes to a similar conclusion to that of 
Dale McKinley, whose criticisms of first 
the ANC and then the SACP were always 
from the left. 

Unlike Kasrils, however, McKinley 
is clear in South Africa s corporatised 
liberation that the ANC “made a 
conscious choice after 1994 to exercise 
its unparalleled political position and 


power (mostly though the state) in 
partnership with and in service to capital” 

(p5). 

In fact this was not a new 
development, he contends. From the 
beginning, “The leadership of the early 
ANC wanted a specific section of the 
black population to become an integral 
part of the capitalist system.” This he 
describes as “the foundational setting 
for what was, much later, to become 
‘blackeconomic empowerment’” (pi4). 
The whole idea, says McKinley, was 
that this must be part of a “deracialised 
capitalism” - one which required “the 
empowerment of an emergent black 
capitalist class” (pi5). 

But he soon makes clear where his 
leftism has taken him. He explains that 
his book is not one that 

seeks to set out specific policy 
recommendations, to offer all- 
encompassing ‘solutions’ to the 
present situation or an alternative 
‘macro-model’ for the future ... It is a 
book that is umbilically linked, through 
the author and his own journey, to 
consistent political and intellectual 
activism... (pi2). 

In this way McKinley is turning his back 
not only on the need for a party, but on 
Marxist theory, and looking instead to 
“activism” pure and simple to provide 
the way forward. 

However, it seems that McKinley 
believed the SACP was committed to 
something similar in the late 1980s. 
He contends that the party “set out a 
completely different path” from that of 
Mandela. He quotes from the SACP’s 
1989 manifesto calling for a “seizure 
of power” built on “all-round mass 
action, merging with organised armed 
activity [and] led by a well organised 
underground ... with the likelihood of 
culminating in an insurrection”: 

As for negotiations, the SACP 
warned that “our ruling class and their 
imperialist allies... see negotiation as 
a way of pre-empting a revolutionary 
transformation... which will... frustrate 
the basic objectives of the struggling 
masses” (pi 6). 

By that time, he says, “ANC leaders were 
rapidly running away from long-held 
organisational and ideological positions 
that were supported by the vast majority 
of their own members” (p22). He holds 
up the example of nationalisation, which, 
despite his anarcho-activism, he still 
seems to support. 

Around the time of the negotiated 
settlement, he writes, “the ANC’s main 
concern was the political-ideological and 
organisational buy-in of its two alliance 
partners, the SACP and Cosatu, [which] 
represented the core of political and 
organisational power for the majority of 
workers and the poor at that time” (p3 3). 

By the way, McKinley constantly 
refers to the power of “workers and 
the poor” in this way. But in what way 
are “the poor” - if we mean by that the 
millions of unemployed shack-dwellers 
- able to exercise “power”? True, they 
can, and often do, engage in spontaneous, 
locally based protests, which state forces 
are called upon to suppress. While such 
protests may threaten state property in 
a given area, they can hardly be said, in 
and of themselves, to pose a threat to the 
rule of the bourgeoisie. 

By contrast, workers are concentrated 
in workplaces large and small and 
have a natural tendency to organise 
collectively when confronting their 
employer. Equally they have a natural 
tendency to seek out collective solutions 
to society’s problems. They are not 
automatically socialist, but they find it 
easy, to embrace socialist ideas, which 
become their common sense. More than 
that, they can be won to give leadership 
to all who are oppressed and suffer under 
capitalism. This is where their power 
derives from, which explains why the 
organisation of workers is the key. But 
McKinley clearly does not think much 
of even trade union work. 


For example, he states that Cosatu by 
the early 1990s 

... began to wrap itself up in corporatist 
deal-making with domestic corporate 
capital. Following the same elite-led 
incorporation strategy as that of the ANC, 
Cosatu’s leadership became involved 
in a parallel negotiating process with 
capital and the state, devoting much 
of its energies to institutionalising 
bargaining agreements between unions, 
employers and the state (p23). 

True, under communist leadership 
unions would link their campaigning 
for improvements in the here and now 
to a strategy for working class power, 
but McKinley seems to be implying 
that working class rule was actually 
on the cards at that time - despite his 
contention that the leadership of the 
liberation movement was aiming only 
for a “deracialised capitalism”. 

He writes that in 1994 “there still 
remained a widespread ... expectation 
among the black majority that the 
ANC would begin to adopt and 
pursue a more anti-capitalist, or at 
the very least radically redistributive, 
politics and socio-economic plan” 
(p29). He states correctly that the RDP 
was merely “mildly redistributive”. 
However, he seems to believe the 
RDP’s verbiage when it promised a 
population “empowered through ... 
an institutional network, fostering 
representative, participatory and direct 
democracy” (p95). 

Both authors regret the abandonment 
of a report drawn up by the Macro 
Economic Research Group (Merg) 
in 1993, which, says McKinley, 
“painstakingly laid out a wide range of 
social democratic policies as an ‘answer’ 
to the neoliberals” (p74-75). Of course, 
writes, McKinley, Merg did not set out 
a “radically anti-capitalist development 
path”, However, 

... it was designed to directly address the 
... inequalities of the apartheid era and to 
create the conditions for a redistributive 
path to economic growth through 
a participatory and democratically 
accountable interventionist state” (p75). 

Showing, despite his anarcho-activism, 
his continued attachment to the sort of 
Keynesian reforms Merg and the RDP 
encompassed, McKinley claims: “The 
year 1996 proved to be a watershed for 
both the ANC and the country” (p37). 
That was, of course, when the RDP 
was replaced by Gear - which, he says, 
represented “the logical ‘second stage’ 
outcome and then embracing of the ANC’s 
core politics and organisational character 
of accession and incorporation (the ‘first 
stage’ having been completed when the 
ANC came to political power)” (p41). 

On the other hand, in spite of his 
illusions in the RDP, he tells us that, 
“Once political power had been ‘won’, 
the ANC’s rapid abandonment of a 
radically redistributive economic path 
... was a fait accompli” (p43). 

Confusion 

McKinley provides useful information to 
demonstrate that poverty in South Africa 
and inequality have substantially increased 
since 1994. For example: 

... almost 20% of South Africa’s 
population (10.6 million people) are 
living in informal dwellings [ie, shacks]. 
The backlog, which... is estimated to 
be between 2.5 and 3.5 million units, 
continues to grow (p59). 

But the problem has been that 

... leading up to 1994 there were two 
diametrically opposed concepts of 
power and revolutionary change. On 
the one hand, the idea of progressive 
civil society... On the other hand, the 
idea of vanguardist political parties 
‘seizing’ power by ‘capturing’ the 
state (p30). 

He claims that it was for this reason that the 


ANC closed down the United Democratic 
Front in the late 1980s. It was seen as a 
focus of mass mobilisation - something 
the ANC could not tolerate, he implies. 

Rejecting in this way the idea of 
“vanguardist political parties”, McKinley 
yearns for “a genuine people’s power 
- a radical, participatory, bottom-up 
democracy and governance” (p76). 

He embraces “the idea and principle 
of participatory democracy, as opposed 
to the much more functional and 
detached set-up of representative 
democracy” (p98). In this way, the 
experience of workers’ councils and 
soviet power is definitively rejected 
at a stroke. But how can genuine 
democracy not be “representative”? 
Yes, we can organise lots of things 
locally - he is delighted to report 
that “a new collection of community 
organisations and social movements 
rose up in resistance from the late 
1990s onwards” (pi00). But how 
are we to coordinate such local 
organisation except through electing 
representatives able to come together 
on a much larger scale in order to agree 
on common action and aims? 

He admits that “elections ... are 
necessary in any democratic polity”, 
but “they are not and never can 
be the embodiment of democratic 
expression” (pi 19). In fact “In many 
poor urban and rural communities, it 
is through the activities of community 
organisations, social movements and 
often spontaneous ‘uprisings’ that 
an increasing number of people are 
experiencing and practising meaningful 
participatory democracy” (pl20). 
Admittedly “institutional democratic 
forms are necessary”, but on their own 
they “gradually turn democracy into 
oligarchy” (pi47). 

Illustrating his refusal to engage with 
authentic Marxism, McKinley notes that 
in reply to the question, “what is the real, 
practical alternative?”, the answer that 
“those on the ‘left’ side of the political 
spectrum ... want to hear is a specific, 
prefigured and worked out ‘alternative 
plan or model based on the application 
of a particular ideological tradition/ism” 
(p 146). But that only “nullifies the very 
essence of a democratically framed, 
collectively conceived and constructed 
‘alternative’”. He concludes: 

As opposed to models and plans 
derived from the ‘expert’, the ‘leader’, 
the vanguard or the party, a ‘real’ 
alternative must surely be borne out 
of a journey of changed consciousness 
... and the ensuing practical struggles 
and experiences, both individually 
and collectively (pi47). 

What he appears to overlook is the rather 
obvious fact that we learn from both 
“practical struggles and experiences” 
and the accumulated theory based 
upon them. For McKinley it seems to 
be acceptable to develop our own ideas 
regarding the content and achievement 
of an “alternative”, but we must never 
bother with the conclusions already 
arrived at in the past. 

Although both McKinley and Kasrils 
seem to accept that the necessary change 
must take place globally, they are 
at a total loss when it comes to the 
achievement and coordination of a new 
international order. McKinley’s rejection 
of actual organisational forms - not least 
that of the Marxist party - in reality 
renders such change impossible. 

The two authors have provided us 
with much useful infonnation based 
on their separate and totally different 
experiences. But their conclusions are 
confused and totally inadequate. In this, 
however, they are hardly alone. Their 
confusion is typical not just of the South 
African left, but of leftwing organisations 
worldwide • 

Peter Manson 

peter.manson@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Note 

Both titles are available from Central 
Books: www.centralbooks.com 


What we 
fight for 

■ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

■ There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many 
so-called ‘parties’ on the left. In 
reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according 
to the principles of democratic 
centralism. Through ongoing debate 
we seek to achieve unity in action 
and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, 
members should have the right to 
speak openly and form temporary 
or permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose all impe¬ 
rialist wars and occupations but 
constantly strive to bring to the fore 
the fundamental question-ending war 
is bound up with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are internationalists. 
Everywhere we strive for the closest 
unity and agreement of working class 
and progressive parties of all countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, ‘One state, one party’. 

■ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without a global 
Communist Party, a Communist 
International, the struggle against 
capital is weakened and lacks 
coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to and 
enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism is 
synonymous with war, pollution, 
exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be 
superseded globally. 

■ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 

■ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed into 
schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of 
the oppressed. Women’s oppression, 
combating racism and chauvinism, 
and the struggle for peace and 
ecological sustainability are just 
as much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and 
demands for high-quality health, 
housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It 
is the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic or, 
as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it 
turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition to 
communism-a system which 
knows neither wars, exploitation, 
money, classes, states nor nations. 
Communism is general freedom 
and the real beginning of human 
history. 
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November Publications under a Creative 
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NEC should 
put an end to 
the years in 
limbo 


End the witch-hunt 

Stan Keable, secretary of Labour Against the Witchhunt, reports on a successful lobby of Labour’s NEC 



A round 40 Labour Party left¬ 
wingers and Corbynistas 
gathered in London on 
January 23 outside the posh Labour 
headquarters at 105 Victoria Street. 
We were there for Labour Against 
the Witchhunt’s lobby of the party’s 
national executive committee. The 
NEC was meeting for the first time 
with a clear pro-Corbyn majority, 
following the election of Jon Lansman 
and two other Momentum 
comrades, Yasmine Dar and 
Rachel Garnham. 

We are demanding an 
end to the rightwing witch¬ 
hunt against the left. And 
among us were quite a 
few ‘witches’ - those 
suspended or expelled 
from the party, some 
for simply being 
socialists, 
some on fake 
charges of 
anti-Semitism. 

Activists from 
Grassroots 
Black Left 
joined 


for the witch-hunt still being carried 
out by party officials. Although 
the independently elected national 
constitutional committee (NCC) 
hears disciplinary cases referred to 
it, ‘automatic’ expulsions are effected 
instantly by paid officials acting on 
the authority of the NEC, using the 
bureaucrat’s catch-all dream of rule 
2.1.4.B - a member or ‘supporter’ of 
any political organisation which is not 
affiliated to Labour and is not a party 
unit can be instantly expelled, with 
no right of appeal. Would that include 
CND? Or Stop the War Coalition? 

That is what happened to me on 
October 2 2017 - I am a prominent 
supporter of Labour Party 
Marxists. In an empty gesture 
towards fairness, I was invited to 
“challenge the validity 


of the evidence” within 14 days, which 
I did, but I received no reply to my 
statement, entitled ‘No case to answer’. 1 
Likewise, the flimsiest of allegations 
against Corbyn supporters of bullying 
or aggressive behaviour, or of anti- 
Semitism, are accepted as good coin by 
the Blairite apparatchiks of Labour’s 
compliance unit. Such allegations 
are used to justify instant suspension 
without trial, which may leave the 
member - such as LAW comrades 
Jackie Walker, Marc Wadsworth 
and Tony Greenstein - deprived of 
membership rights and forbidden 

to attend their party branch 
meetings. A They could be left 

in limbo literally for years 

before | their cases are 

referred to the 
NCC. 


To its shame - as revealed by Tony 
Greenstein’s successful high court 
injunction against Labour general 
secretary Iain McNicol - the NCC, 
evidently believes it can ignore the 
drawn out period of limbo suffered 
by the victims of the witch-hunt, and 
then finally reveal the exact charges 
and associated evidence (normally) 
six-weeks before the actual hearing. 
An almost impossible time to prepare a 
comprehensive defence. The high court 
considered that this procedure violated 
the duty of care that the Labour Party 
should have for its members. It is in the 
power of the NCC - and of the NEC - to 
do what the LAW lobby demands: 
drop the charges against Jackie, Marc, 
Tony and many others; end automatic 
expulsions and suspensions; and 
implement the recommendations of the 
Chakrabarti report calling for natural 
justice and due process. 

Our lobby achieved considerable 
social media coverage, and LAW 
chair Jackie Walker appeared on the 
BBC’s Daily politics show, despite 


‘Double, double, 
toil and trouble. 
Fire burn and 
cauldron bubble. 
Cool it with 
baboon’s blood, 
then the charm is 
firm and good.’ 

lain McNicol 
and the hated 
compliance unit, 
be warned 


being constantly interrupted by the 
programme’s rottweiler, Jo Cobum, 
who did her best to prevent viewers 
hearing what Jackie had to say. There 
is no rightwing witch-hunt, Coburn 
argued (in the form of questions, 
of course), because the expulsions 
and suspensions all happened under 
Jeremy Corbyn’s leadership of the 
party, and Momentum’s Jon Lansman 
demoted Jackie because of her alleged 
anti-Semitism - so the right cannot be 
responsible. 

However, BBC reporter Ian Watson, 
reporting from the lobby, gave a much 
more honest commentary. LAW, he 
said, was lobbying 

to stop the expulsions of people thrown 
out of the party for having leftwing 
views. People who may have been 
to the left of Labour in its Blairite 
past and then wanted to come into 
the party genuinely to support Jeremy 
Corbyn and are now being chucked 
out for views they have expressed 
in the past. Fundamental to this is 
the question of anti-Zionism versus 
anti-Semitism. These two issues are 
being conflated, they say, and people 
are being accused of anti-Semitism 
in order to get them expelled. 

Thank you, Ian. NEC members, wake 
up. Jeremy, take note. The witch-hunt 
is not only against your supporters - it 
is against you • 

Notes 

1. http://labourpartymarxists.org.uk/expulsion- 
from-the-labour-party-no-case-to-answer. 


Labour Against the 
Witchhunt 

Public meetings 

London: 

Monday January 29, 6.30pm 
Conway Hall, 

25 Red Lion Square, 
London WC1 
Speakers include 
Ken Loach and 
Moshe Machover 

Birmingham: 

Tuesday January 30, 7pm 

Council House, Victoria Square, 
Birmingham B1 

Speakers include Jackie Walker 
and Marc Wadsworth 
www.labouragainstthewitchhunt.org 


supporters of Jews for Boycotting 
Israeli Goods and Free Speech on 
Israel to drive home the message that 
opposing Zionism does not equal 
anti-Semitism. 

A message was read out from LAW 
honorary president Moshe Machover, 
who was unwell and unable to attend. 
I am “with you in spirit”, he said. 
Comrade Machover himself had 
been expelled in October 2017, but 
following a huge outcry by Labour 
branches up and down the country, was 
then reinstated. An important victory. 

NEC members are responsible 
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